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CATHOLIC JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. — II. 


In our remarks on this subject in the last number of the Metropolitan, we 
showed the necessity of a competent degree of knowledge in those who write for the 
periodical press.. The ends of religious journalism, however, would be little pro- 
moted, if the editor did not possess also that practical judgment which Aristotle 
terms recta ratio agibilium, and which is required for the proper use or direction 
of knowledge according to times and circumstances. There is a certain shrewd- 
ness which often presides in the editorial sanctum; which in preparing the mate- 
rials of a journal, estimates with unerring sagacity the means of rendering it 
popular and profitable, though without much regard to what is required by the 
normal character of the press. This quality is very generally exemplified in the 
secular and political journals, and unfortunately too often degenerates into the 
false wisdom of the unjust steward mentioned in the gospel. The indiscriminate 
mass of truth and falsehood, morality and corruption, refinement and vulgarity, 
which chequers the pages of a venal newspaper, shows very plainly that its con- 
ductors understand well the means to be employed for attaining their end, which 
is the applause and patronage of the crowd. But the religious periodical aims at 
ahigher object. As it seeks to enlighten the mind, to form the judgment, and to 
direct the will, in reference to matters of infinite importance, on which depends 
the eternal salvation of-man, it should be adapted to these ends. For this purpose 
the editor must be gifted with that genuine prudence, which, guiding him in the 
selection and preparation of his materials, will lead him to employ only such as 
are conducive to the good which he proposes to accomplish. He who possesses 
this quality will not allow his pen to be unduly influenced by interested motives, 
nor will he be subject. to the inconsiderateness and negligence which too often 
spoil the effect of what is excellent in itself. Imitating, according to the command 
of Christ, the wisdom of the serpent, which cares not for the body provided its 
head be secure, he will overlook all minor considerations in order that faith and 
morals, which constitute, as it were, the head or the most important part of 
human knowledge, may be safely guarded. 

One of the main duties, therefore, incumbent on an editor, is to beware of an 
inordinate self-interest, under whatever form it may present itself. Whether it be 
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the desire of distinction, public applause or pecuniary profit, it will seldom fail to 
mislead him from the right path, if he permit it, in the performance of his task, 
to preponderate over the chief ends which as a journalist he is bound to have in 
view. Nothing so easily blinds a writer in relation to the course he should pur- 
sue, as this motive of interest, which oftentimes results in the formation of a false 
conscience, rendering him stoically indifferent to the improprieties of his pen, 
however imprudent and scandalous they may appear to others. When the main 
object is to make his journal popular or profitable, in any of the ways above 
mentioned, he falls into the fundamental error of following the taste of the crowd, 
instead of laboring with all his energies to forin or reform it. The chief utility 
of a well-conducted periodical consists in its efforts to regulate public opinion, and 
to maintain among the people the ascendency of sound principles and a virtuous 
spirit. But, how can this be expected from a writer, whose aim is not so much 
to guide the multitude in the way of truth and morality, as to secure their patronage 
by a temporizing obsequiousness? Let no journal, however, presume to rank 
among the worthy and honored champions of Catholicity, if it be governed by 
this selfish spirit. If its interests lie in the service of political radicalism, or in 
flattering the passions of any particular clique or party, let it come out under 
its true colors ; but let it not seek to betray the interests of the Church, by passing 
off under the dignified and sacred name of Catholic, sentiments which she em- 
phatically disavows and condemns. 

A writer may offend against prudence, by inconsiderateness in discussing ques- 
tions which, under existing circumstances, it would be more adviseable to leave 
untouched. The gospel instructs us not to throw pearls before swine; which 
means that we should not unnecessarily expose holy things to desecration. There 
are times when the introduction of certain questions before the people would be 
altogether inexpedient, and even dangerous, because they are not prepared for 
these subjects. Even the apostles, who had been trained in the school of Christ, 
did not receive at once the entire code of revelation: they could not bear it: non 
potestis portare modo,* said the great Teacher of mankind. How important for 
the writer as well as for the speaker, to understand this modd! How many ex- 
cellent things are published without any good effect, nay, with a mischievous 
result, because sent forth at an improper moment! There are few persons who 
have not learned from theirown experience the necessity of caution in this respect. 
We are all liable to a certain temper of mind, when the strongest arguments 
would fail to persuade us, and if urged upon our attention at such a time they 
would most probably result in a systematical resistance to the truth. Luther did 
not dream of being a reformer at the outset of his rebellious career: but when he 
beheld the vast opposition arrayed against him, his ambition was fired; he began 
to feel his power to become the leader of a party ; and the pride of that refractory 
monk, which was at first but a mere spark, soon kindled into a mighty flame 
which devastated the half of Europe. We are far from intimating that an editor 
should timidly sacrifice the truth: but there are truths, and disputed points among 
theologians, which, owing to the peculiar temper of the times, we cannot always 
force upon public attention, without compromitting the general good ; and conse- 
quently prudence requires them to be withheld. The principle of this policy is 
too obviously sound to need further comment. It was that of the apostles in the 
first council of Jerusalem; it was that of the disciplina arcani during the age of 
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persecution, and similar circumstances will justify its application at any period. 
The manner of discussing a question, as well as the question itself, demands 
serious attention. There are points of Catholic faith and discipline which are 
peculiarly obnoxious to those out of the Church, owing to the existence of a pro- 
founder ignorance in regard to these subjects than to others. The exposition of 
these points, therefore, to be productive of good, should be made clearly, and if con- 
ducted at length, should be characterized by theological fulness and precision. 
This remark applies still more forcibly to the exposition of moral principles, in 
their bearing upon social and political questions. When a few brief paragraphs 
of a Catholic journal, however well intended, have found their way, after a con- 
siderable lapse of time, into the high places of our national legislation, and threat- 
ened to become a source of grave misconception in relation to the political views 
of the Catholic body in the United States, it is quite enough to illustrate the neces- 
sity of reflection and consultation on the part of editors, both as to the matter and 
manner of their writing. 

The want of mature reflection will sometimes betray a writer into acts of pre- 
sumption. In his precipitate zeal to indicate and reform abuses, whether real or 
imaginary, he is very liable to transgress the limits of his office, and to usurp the 
functions of a higher authority. An editor, however, as such, has no right to use 
the language of direction or dictation in regard to matters the decision of which 
belongs to the ecclesiastical tribunals. To do so would not only be invading 
another’s province, but exposing the episcopal or sacerdotal office to popular con- 
tempt. Questions that cal! for a practical decision from the Church, are not fit 
subjects for newspaper controversy, nor can they be thus brought before the public 
without encouraging an erroneous sentiment among the laity, and impairing that 
spirit of reverence and submission which is due to their pastors. A remarkable 
instance of this was recently witnessed by the Catholic world in the discussion of 
the question, whether it was lawful or unlawful to use the Greek and Latin classics 
in the instruction of youth. This case, instead of being left for adjudication to 
the proper authorities, gave rise to no little scandal by its assuming the form of a 
journalistic dispute, and its evil consequences were at length arrested only by a 
significant remonstrance from the Vatican. It is the office of a religious journal 
to publish, for the benefit of the community, the instructions that emanate from 
the spiritual authority, but not to obtrude its views in a dictatorial spirit before the 
question has been thus decided, nor subsequently to make it a matter of criticism 
or discussion. Nothing eould be more at variance with the ends of religious 
journalism, than to pursue a course tending to the disturbance of the relations 
between the clergy and laity. The whole fabric of Christianity is based upon the 
correlative duties of teaching and obedience, and faith and morals can flourish only 
in proportion to the right apprehension and performance of these duties. 

Another part of editorial prudence is to guard against negligence in writing, 
in selecting materials, and in admitting the communications of correspondents, 
The principal evil resulting from carelessness in writing, is inaceuracy of state- 
ment, which in regard either to persons or things may have very pernicious con- 
sequences. In culling materials from other journals, an editor should never fail to 
read attentively every paragraph that is to be copied into his own paper, as other- 
wise he would be liable often to publish the errors of his professional brethren, and 
in many cases compelled to offer an apology to his readers, which however is 
seldom accepted, and still seldomer fully repaired. Correspondence hastily ad- 
mitted will place him in the same unpleasant position. It is much better for a 
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journal to have no foreign or domestic correspondents, unless they be persons 
whose integrity, prudence and facilities of information render the'r statements 
worthy of confidence. 

The third qualification that we conceive to be essential in the editor of a religious 
journal, is virtue, by which we understand the exercise of justice and charity in 
the discharge of his professional duties. Without virtue, learning and talent 
would only be additional instruments of evil in his hands; and prudence would 
degenerate into mere cunning for unworthy ends. 


Learn then what morals critics ought to show; 
For ’tis but half a judge’s task to know. 

"Tis not enough, taste, judgment, learning, join; 
In all you speak, let truth and candor shine. 


Let justice and charity guide the pen of the religious journalist, and he will ex- 
hibit the crowning excellence of his profession. His uprightness and moderation 
will command respect and display a salutary example among the editorial frater- 
nity, while his elevation above the influence of passion will win for his statements 
a sort of authoritative character among the people at large. In asserting that an 
editor should be just, we mean not that retributive justice which is the attribute 
of authority, but the justice which forms one of the bonds of social intercourse 
among men. In writing of individuals or societies he should give to all their due, 
according to the rights which they enjoy under the law of God. Now, this law 
obliges us not only to abstain from calumnious imputation, but even from rash 
judgment concerning the neighbor. It forbids, not only the publication of false- 
hood, but even the exposure of the truth, when it would be injurious to his 
character and no reasons of necessity require us to disclose it. 

But the religious journalist, while he is bound like other men to observe the 
principles of justice in all their various relations, is called upon more particularly 
to apply them in literary criticism. This is a point of much greater moment than 
is commonly supposed. From the character of the book-notices that often appear 
in our Catholic papers, one would infer that their editors view it as a matter of sheer 
indifference, what they publish respecting the works on their table, or whether 
they notice them at all. These criticisms are, for the most part, rather apologies 
for not noticing books, than attempts to give an insight into their merits. Some- 
times publications are recommended or condemned, while the writer informs us 
that he has not read them, or has merely glanced at their contents. On other 
occasions, we are made acquainted with all the imperfections of a work, while not 
a syllable is devoted to those portions of it which are unobjectionable and useful. 
In fine, the notice is seldom extended beyond a few lines and is far from convey- 
ing that fair idea of a book which is the essential aim of literary criticism. We 
shall not stop to discuss the question, whether an editor is bound in justice to 
notice the works sent to him by publishers: no one will deny that he is obliged to 
it at least by the laws of courtesy (quite a sufficient consideration among Chris- 
tians); for, a journalist would evince rather an extravagant degree of self-regard, 
if he were willing to accept, without any acknowledgment, all the works that 
booksellers choose to send him. Judging from the intention of publishers and the 
usage of the press, we ourselves have no hesitation in expressing the opinion, that 
an editor is bound titulo justitia to notice the books he receives, unless he return 
them or announce his determination to act discretionally in these matters. But, 
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whether he be obliged, by justice or by courtesy, to notice the publications laid on 
his table, we contend that if he refer to them at all, he is bound to show himself 
a just critic. This is due alike to the public, to authors, and to booksellers. There 
isa quasi-contract between a’ journalist and his readers, that he will not mislead 
them in regard to matters which form an important part of the information which 
they expect to derive from his journal. Now, such precisely is the character of 
works issued from the press. The people have need of a guide in this point, and 
they should be governed in their estimate of a book and of its adaptation to their 
wants, by the opinions of the grave seignors who undertake to enlighten them. 
But, what is very frequently the real state of the case? The imperfection of the 
literary notices that appear in some of our papers, is so obvious, so unrepentingly 
confessed, indeed, that among a large portion of the community they are consid- 
ered no indices whatever to the merits or demerits of the book in question. The 
first consequence, then, of such negligence, is keeping the public in the dark and 
defrauding it of its money. The second evil that results from it, is injustice to 
authors, who sometimes, after years of expensive research and hard toil bestowed 
upon a volume, are destined to see their prospect of usefulness and emolument 
blasted or considerably marred, by a few hasty lines from the pen of some flippant 
writer, who most probably has not devoted more than an hour to the perusal of 
the work! Publishers and booksellers are also the victims of this sort of literary 
execution. After much reflection and consultation, they invest their means in the 
printing of books which they deem conducive to the public welfare, and from the 
sale of which they expect a reasonable profit: but lo! a few imperfections in these 
books arouse the ire of certain critics to such a pitch, that they can see nothing 
good in them, and thus, before the bookseller has circulated his works to any ex- 
tent, a false representation of them has travelled all over the country, to his mani- 
fest injury as well as the deception of the public. Ne upright man will fail to 
admit, that in such cases, when an editor through ignorance, prejudice or any 
other culpable cause, publishes an unjust criticism of a book, injuring the reputa- 
tion of its author or the pecuniary prospect of himself or others, he is bound before 
God to repair the evil. This is a doctrine which may surprize some of our jour- 
nalists; but it is well for them to know and to consider, that such is the morality 
of the Catholic Church, based upon the explicit declarations of the divine law, 
“thou shalt not steal,’’ “thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” 
It is well for them to reflect, that editors are invested with no privilege, in virtue 
of their office, to commit an injustice; but are rather obliged, in the capacity of 
public instructors, to set an example of fair and honest dealing. 

Some writers seem to imagine, that the art of literary criticism consists only 
in ferreting out the errors of a book and denouncing them in the most unmeasured 
language. But no misconception could be grosser than this. Criticism is a 
“humane and liberal art,” aiming at the correction, not the punishment of a fault. 
Having for its object to guide public opinion in the estimate of books, it is certainly 
its province to indicate the faults which they contain: but, at the same time it 
should not be blind to their perfections. Nor is it just to speak of their errors 
(unless of a very grave nature) in such way as to produce the impression that 
they are utterly worthless. The Catholic journalist may examine the merits of a 
work, either as a mere literary or artistic performance, or as an embodiment of 
truths or facts. In the former case, he has only to apply the recognized principles 
of taste: in the latter, he judges of the work according to the standard of Catholic 
doctrine and by other tests of accuracy. But, whether he consider the subject- 
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matter of a volume, (which constitutes the main object of criticism in a religious 
journal), or the style and ability of the author, he should never lose sight of the 
end of true criticism, which is to present a fair and impartial view of the case, 
For this purpose, an editor should guard continually against all influences that 
might shackle him in the discharge of his duty ; against jealousy, prejudice, ani. 
mosity, &c., that would incline him to undue severity, as well as against interest, 
friendship and other considerations that would make him too lavish of praise. It 
is plain also, that the justice of which we speak, requires a religious journal to 
embrace within its sphere of information, all the publications of the Catholic press, 
and not to exclude any that are presented for notice. If booksellers have the pr- 
prietorship of a Catholic paper, or have misunderstandings among themselves, 
they should recollect that the community who sustain a paper, as a Catholic 
periodical, are not willing that its contents should be curtailed, or its spirit and 
tone affected by circumstances of a private nature. A Catholic paper must be 
independent of all such influences. Without this independence, it would be rather 
an agency for the promotion of individual or party ends, than a periodical devoted 
to the interests of the Church. 


Unbiassed, or by favor, or by spite; 

Not duly prepossessed, nor blindly right; 

Though learn’d well-bred; and though well-bred sincere; 
Modestly bold and humanly severe; 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe? 


Another virtue particularly demanded in the editor of a religious journal, is 
charity. When they who preach to others do not display an example of the 
morality which they teach, they only belie themselves and destroy with one hand 
what they build up with the other. Hence, it is of the utmost importance for 
editors, not to violate the rules of Christian charity in their bearing towards each 
other, towards authors whose works they notice, or any person or persons to whom 
reference may be made in their periodicals. If the conductors of religious papers 
choose to be on bad terms with each other (which is sinful), they are under a 
peculiarly strict obligation of not exhibiting their private animosities and quarrels 
to the public gaze: for this cannot take place without becoming a fruitful source 
of scandal. There are points in regard to which writers may very lawfully dis- 
agree, such as questions of science, art, politics, statistics, matters of expediency, 
and every thing not determined by the teaching or practice of the Church: and, 
as each one has a right to express his opinion on these subjects, no one can have 
the contrary right to assail or abuse him for doing so. No journal in this country, 
or in any other part of the world, is endowed with infallibility to define questions 
that are open to discussion, and it is therefore not less presumptuous and ludicrous 
than uncharitable and adverse to the liberty of the, press, for any religious periodi- 
cal to assume this supreme authority, and especially to make those who differ 
from it the objects of its vituperative denunciation. The principle here incul- 
rated has been so grossly violated ‘in regard to Dr. Brownson, in consequence of 
an article on Native Americanism in the July number of his Review, that we are 
compelled to say a word on the violent opposition which has arisen against him. 
We shall not examine whether his views on the subject referred to are sound or 
not; we shall suppose, for the sake of argument at least, that they are incorrect. 
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But, we contend that the question on which he has written, belongs not to Christ- 
ian faith : it has nowhere been decided by the Church: on the contrary, it is a 
point in regard to which the Catholics of this country feel themselves at perfect 
liberty to think and speak as they please. Such being the case, who can pretend 
with any shadow of right to abuse Dr. Brownson, or, what is worse, to misre- 
present his statements and intentions, merely because he has had the manliness to 
use the liberty which the divine and human law concedes to him, of expressing 
his honest convictions for the benefit of his country? How can they who declaim 
against him, for the exercise of his legitimate rights, consistently expect the politi- 
cal and religious revolutionists of this country to respect their rights? Let them 
consider that American freedom recognizes tyrants of the press no more than 
political tyrants. If an error be committed by a journalist or the author of a book, 
let it be pointed out in a respectful manner, and a beneficial result will follow from 
the exercise of such moderation. Errors in essential points should always be in- 
dicated, and even in matters of opinion a difference of sentiment may be ex- 
pressed; but under no circumstances whatever is it permitted by the law of God 
to visit an opponent in discussion with harsh denunciation or vulgar epithet.“ In 
necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in omnibus caritas,”’ is an axiom which editors 
should never lose sight of: unity in essentials, freedom in matters of opinion, in 
all things charity. The want of this charity on the part of our religious press, 
has deterred many an able pen. from offering its services in the good cause: for, 
men who are accustomed to the rules of courtesy and good breeding, are afraid to 
venture upon a work of supererogation, however useful, when they know that 
they may so easily be placed hors du combat, being determined on the one hand 
toexpress their opinions with frankness and independence, and on the other in- 
capable, by the mere force of education, of following a rude and violent adversary 
into the mire of ribald controversy. It happens thus in the excitement of periodi- 
cal literature, as in times of civil commotion: the better portion of society are 
thrust out, while rowdies take possession of the field. 

Editors should remember that they are bound by the laws of justice and charity 
towards those out of the Church as well as those within her communion. The 
tone of violence, derision and vulgarity, in which Protestant ministers and their 
doings are sometimes referred to in Catholic journals, would lead one to suppose, 
either that their editors entertain very erroneous views of charity, or that they have 
eschewed the doctrine of the necessity of good works, and embraced the more 
convenient tenet, that faith alone will save us. It is really painful to those who 
have some regard for the rules of Christian charity, and for that gentlemanly de- 
portment which is preservative of social harmony (so essentially to be cultivated 
in a country like this,) to see men who by their position in society are entitled to 
respectful consideration, stigmatized by derisive epithets, and their proceedings 
made the subject of ridicule, and sometimes of misrepresentation. Brethren of 
the press, allow us to suggest that such a course is altogether opposed to the ac- 
complishment of the good we have in view. If in social intercourse it would be 
considered a grave offence against decency and a mark of low breeding, to call a 
Protestant minister by an injurious epithet, how can it be done with greater pro- 
priety in print? Moreover, if our Catholic editors are so prompt in protesting 
against the nick-names, papist, popish, &c., how can they be so free in the use of 
the terms, whitechoker, and others of the same kind? We do not mean to inti- 
mate, that the Protestant religious press is as guiltless in this respect as the Catho- 
lie; far from it; but we do contend that we should never give an example of that 
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which we loudly condemn in others. If it is censurable in them, it cannot he 
right in us. Some time ago, we observed in a Catholic paper a most contempt. 
uous report of a meeting of Protestant clergymen in a Northern city, and on the 
same page of that paper the editor very meekly complained of the disrespectful 
tone in which a Catholic prelate had been mentioned in some non-Catholic jour 
nal! Is consistency, then, a virtue less binding among Catholics than Protestants? 
Or, can we reasonably suppose, that the adversaries of the true faith are to be 
conciliated by such disedifying expedients? We do not believe it: on the con- 
trary, we are firmly convinced that the want of that dignity and moderation which 
become the heralds of divine truth, is one of the crying sins of our Catholic jour 
nalism. It has produced discord among ourselves, and tended in no small degree 
to irritate the wounds of anti-Catholic prejudice. 

The foregoing remarks will perhaps be confirmed by reference to the vicissitudes 
that have marked the history of our periodical literature. To show the ever-vary- 
ing strength of Catholic journalism in the United States, we shall furnish from its 
origin the name of each periodical, stating at the same time where and how often 
published, also the year of its commencement and that of its discontinuance. 
Though some of these figures may not be rigidly exact, they cannot be far from 
the truth, or affect the general accuracy of the table. 


Com- _ Discon- 


TITLE. Issued. Place. enced. tinued, 
United States Catholic ar eaten - « » Weekly. Charleston. 1822 
Truth Teller,* . . . Sw Saeed ste New York. 1825 
Jesuit or Catholic Sentinel, veils. 264 Us “ Boston. 1829 1836 
United States Catholic Free Press, . . . 66 Hartford. 1829 1834 
Metropolitan, . . . . . + . . + +» Monthly. Baltimore. 1830 1831 
Catholic Telegraph; . . . . . . « « - Cincinnati. 1831 
hepherd of the Valley, . . * St. Louis. 1832 1838 
New York Weekly Register and Catholic 
BOTS «4 * o + « © + « Weekly. New York. 1833 = 1836 
MS 5. 8's Se Se as Philadelphia. 1833 
Green Banner, - 66 New York. 1835 1836 
Catholic Advocate, tualel with ‘Catholic 
weenrpe: 4 WE) sa et “ Louisville. 1836 
Boston Pilot, ..... « oe vay att Ae sé Boston, 1837 
New York Catholic Resicter, be kee te ‘6 New York. 1839 ) United 
New York Freeman’s Journal, . . . . 66 66 1840 § in 1841. 
Young Catholics’ Magazine, . . . . . ” “ 184] 1842 
Catholic Expositor, . . . * . . . . Monthly. - 1842 1846 
Religious Cabinet, (changed after Ist year 
to U.S. Catholic Magazine) . . . . es Baltimore. 1842 1849 
Catholic Cabinet, . . . Pie ats “ St. Louis. 1843 = 1845 
Propagateur Catholique, Pounds, - + . Weekly. New Orleans. 1844 
New England Reporter & Catholic a5 sa Boston. 1843 1847 
Western Catholic Register, . . w Detroit. 1843 1845 


Young Catholics’ Cabinet,. . . . . . Monthly. New York. 1843 1844 
Catholic Sentinel, . . . . . . « . Weekly. New Orleans. 1845 1846 


Boston Tablet, ~~ “aed ae 66 Boston. 1845 1845 
Brownson’s Quarterly Revie, - « » Quarterly. ‘* 1845 
Pittsburg Catholic, . . . . . . . . Weekly. Pittsburg. 1846 


*The Truth Teller and Boston Pilot are mentioned here as Catholic journals, having been enlisted 
in the Catholic interest. The German papers are here omitted. 
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Catholic News Letter, . . - + « Weekly. St. Louis. 1846 1849 
Boys’ and Girls’ Catholic Magazine, = ” Philadelphia. 1846 1850 
Boston Catholic Observer, . . . . . . es Boston. 1847 1850 


Layman’s Offering, . . , . + + Monthly. New York. 1847 1847 
United States Catholic Selinine, y *. Ist 


year entitled Catholic Mirror,. . . . Weekly. Baltimore. 1849 
Catholic Weekly Instructor, . . . . . sa Philadelphia. 1850 
Shepherd of the Valley, ss . 2 = ee - St. Louis. 1851 1854 
ae 6 « 's 6a ss Ss « Chicago. 1852 
American Celt, a er eee - New York ¢ 1852 
Detroit Catholic Vindicator, . . . . . os Detroit. 1852 
RE ES a ae " Summit. 1852 1854 
Metropolitan, no 0 0 0 ee 6 ol 6« Onthiy, Baltamore. 1853 
Catholic Messenger, » + 9 + « « « Weekly. New Orleans. 1853 1854 
Catholic Standard, .... =... « $s San Francisco. 1853 
DT. « « «+s 6 6 @ » ée Buffalo. 1853 
Pe  « « « « » « «.% 66 New Orleans. 1854 


From this table we learn that from the year 1822 to the present time, forty-one 
Catholic periodicals have been published in the United States, in the English lan- 
guage, viz: thirty-three weeklies, seven monthlies and one quarterly. From 
1822 to 1838, the first half of the above mentioaed period, eleven weekly journals 
and one monthly were started, of which number one half disappeared during the 
same time. From 1838 to 1854 no less than twenty-nine journals came forth, 
viz: twenty-two weeklies, six monthlies and one quarterly : of which number 
more than the half have expired, together with one of the antecedent period. 
Thus, out of forty-one Catholic periodicals in English, commenced since 1822, 
only seventeen remain. The question now arises, whence this continual mortality 
among the Catholic journals in the United States? Have there always been too 
many periodicals in proportion to the Catholic population? We think not: be- 
cause a religious journal should be found in nearly every family, while at no time 
since the year 1822 have the issues of the different Catholic papers been adequate 
tosuch a demand. Have the people been unwilling to support the existing pe- 
riodicals? Of this there can scarcely be a doubt, generally speaking. But, why 
did the Catholic community withhold its patronage? We may attribute this cir- 
cumstance partly to the indifference of the people, partly to a want of effort 
among the clergy, and in a great measure to the defect of those qualities which a 
Catholie journal should possess. To the last mentioned cause, chiefly, may we 
ascribe the instability and failure of our church periodicals, and as we have not 
too many for the number of Catholics in this country, we suggest that some effec- 
tual means be adopted to place our journals on a more permanent footing of use- 
fulness. It may well be doubted, with a few exceptions, whether they answer 
the wants of the times, whether they are calculated to command the respect and 
confidence of the community, or are likely to escape the fate of their predecessors. 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 


But, as we have pointed out the evil, we shall not shrink from the responsi- 
bility of indicating what we conceive to be the remedy. If, as we have said, the 


main want of our religious journalism is that combination of learning, prudence 
59 Vor. Il—No. 8, 
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and virtue which is necessary to make it respectable and efficient, this desideratum 
should be supplied: and consequently the organization or proprietorship of our 
periodicals should be so arranged as to insure the introduction of these essential 
features into the editorial management. For this purpose, also, an editor should 
be seconded by a body of able contributors, who, like himself, being alive to the 
magnitude of the work in hand, will apply themselves to it with due zeal and at- 
tention ; who will skilfully adapt their subject and style to circumstances, writing 
for the uneducated mass as well as for the more enlightened few; whose logic and 
erudition will confound the antagonists of the true faith, while by an amicable and 
conciliatory spirit they will lead them to an acknowledgment of their error; who, 
in a word, by the exercise of justice and charity in all things, will prove theri- 
selves worthy of the religion whose heralds they profess to be. If a journal have 
these qualities, it will easily commend itself to public attention, and in such cases 
the Rev. clergy will see the propriety and utility of using their best efforts for the 
circulation of such periodicals. It would be much more conducive to the inter- 
ests of religion, that there should be a few journals thus ably edited and extensively 
patronized, than that many undertakings of the kind should be always languish- 
ing for want of editorial attention and popular support. If a periodical cannot 
have the qualities which we have just described, it should neither be commenced 
nor continued, because it can render no good service to the Church. The peculiar 
want of our times is an able and dignified vindication of Catholic truth in its va 
rious relations; a mode of discussion blending the “ suaviter in modo” with the 
“‘ fortiter in re.” There is needed a forcible illustration of the meekness as well as 
the solidity of faith, to act like oil on the troubled waters; to purify, strengthen 
and concentrate Catholic sentiment; to soothe prejudice, allay undue excitement, 
and bring together in one harmonious whole the apparently opposite elements of 
social life. 





THE HEBRAISMS AND CATHOLICISMS OF DISRAELI’S NOVELS.* 


Ir is a common saying, that a man’s character is revealed by his writings; and 
it is espeeially true in those cases where the writings consist mainly of portraitures 
of character. And when a novelist comes to be a cabinet minister, and moreover 
aspires to influence the character of his generation, and is, in fact, the recognised 
leader of a great party in Parliament, it is obvious that such expressions of cha- 
racter, and such expositions of his own ideas as are afforded in his compositions, 
must have no ordinary interest. This is all the more so in the case of Disraeli, 
since he has for years written with a purpose, and a political purpose. His 
avowed object has been to influence the mind of the nation, through the medium 
of his novels, in favor of the ideaS he has espoused; and it is plain that this has 
been with a view to assist his own political career. In short, he has enlisted his 
imagination in the service of his ambition; and under cover of an advocacy of 
his political opinions, he has sought to conciliate public support by attracting ad- 
miration to his personal character. 


*From the Rambler for May, 1854. 
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Some of our readers may be surprised to learn that Disraeli’s first novel appeared 
above a quarter ofa century ago. It was in 1826 that Vivian Grey was published ; 
that is to say, its first part. Its author could not have been much more than 
twenty. There is nothing, however, very remarkable in it, or indeed in any of 
the earlier ones; although they all reveal something more than the mere novelist, 
and point towards that subjecting of his imagination to his ambition, which, as 
we have said, is so plainly to be recognised in all his later productions. The 
Young Duke (as the author says in his advertisement to its recent publication) 
was written ‘‘when George the Fourth was king.” It was about the time of 
Catholic Emancipation, and perhaps it was from this circumstance that Catholic 
characters are brought upon the scene. It is curious to observe the tone in which 
they are spoken of. It is far from unfavorable, and might almost be termed 
friendly. The heroine is a Catholic, and a most lovely and loveable character. 

“Her creed had made her in ancient Christendom feel less an alien; but when 
she returned to that rnother-country which she had never forgotten, she found that 
creed her degradation. Her indignant spirit clung with renewed ardor to the 
crushed altars of her faith; and not before those proud shrines where cardinals 


> 


officiate, and a thousand acolytes fling their censers, had she bowed with half the 
abandonment of spirit with which she invoked the Virgin in her oratory at home.” 

Then the “great Catholic families” are described ; the modern race of the 
Howards and the Cliffords, the Talbots, the Arundels, and the Jerninghams, were 
not unworthy of their proud progenitors. . 

“The heroine observed with.respect,” we are told, “ the mild dignity, the noble 
patience, the proud humility, the calm hope, the uncompromising courage with 
which they sustained their oppression, and lived as proscribed in the nation they 
had created.”” 

In all his subsequent novels Catholic characters appear, and are always patro- 
nised with a certain amount of sympathy. In Venetia the reconciliation of the 
hero and heroine is effected through the intervention of a monk, who is repre- 
sented in a very pleasing light. In Henrietta Temple the hero is the heir of an 
old Catholic family, to whom the disinterested devotion of an aged priest is very 
pathetically described. It is not easy to conceive a more beautiful and venerable 
character. 

Up to this time there does not appear to have been any political purpose in the 
writings of Disraeli; and if there was any aim at an ambitious object, it was only 
in the remote and indirect way of attaining literary celebrity. His next novel 
was still more purely imaginative than any of the preceding; nevertheless it 
betrays some slight admixture of a political element. It also exhibits, along with 
a more decided tendency to Catholicity, a slight inclination to that Hebraism 
which in subsequent works was so strikingly manifested. Contarini Fleming 
was written in 1831, when the author must have been about six-and-twenty. Itisa 
portraiture of a poet by himself, and Disraeli does not now affect to conceal that he 
depicts his own character. Contarini is melancholy and miserable ; how indeed 
could he be otherwise? since, by his own account, he was an egotistical dreamer. 
In this state of mind he finds himself, after a long and solitary walk, in a Catholic 
church. The high altar was redolent of perfumes and adorned with flowers. A 
magical light was thrown upon a Magdalen. 

“I gazed upon this pictured form with a strange fascination. I came forward 
and placed myself near the altar. At that moment the organ burst forth as if 
heaven were opening; clouds of incense rose and wreathed round the rich and 
vaulted roof; the priest advanced and revealed a God, which I fell down and 
worshipped. From that moment I became a Catholic.” 
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There was a mystery in the creed full of delight. ‘ Adoration was ever a 
resource teeming with rapture: for a creed is imagination.””? Here was a fatal 
error. He mistook the imagination for faith. His religion was dreamy ; it was 
fancy. His creative power was exercised in the production of celestial visitants; 

wherever he moved, he perceived (that is, he fancied he perceived) “ the flashing 
of white wings, the streaming of radiant air.””_ But one mundane desire mingled 
with these celestial aspirations. He languished for Italy. It was a strong long- 
ing. Nothing, he says, but the liveliness of his faith could have solaced and sup- 
ported him under the want of its gratification. He pined for the land where true 
religion flourished in becoming glory, the land where he should behold temples 
worthy of the beautiful mystery celebrated within those sumptuous walls; the 
land which the Vicar of God and the Ruler of kings honored and sanctified by 
his everlasting presence. 

By and by Contarini suddenly loses, like Vivian Grey, the being who consti- 
tuted his bliss. The catastrophe is so similar that it seems like truth. Both novels 
end in the same tone. A friend tells him: 

“The period has arrived in your life when you must renounce meditation. 
Action is now your part. It is well to think, until a man has discovered his 
genius and developed his faculties; but then let him put his intelligence into 
motion. Act; aet; act; act without ceasing: and you will no longer talk of the 
vanity of life.” 

The author appears to have taken the advice thus given to his hero. It does 
not seem altogether a casual coincidence that, in one of the subsequent novels, a 
character which we suspect more than any other to be that of Disraeli, is spoken 
of as having travelled five years; which is the interval between the appearance of 
Contarini and his next novel Venetia. 

Coningsby was published in 1844. In the original preface the author declared his 
object to be to scatter suggestions that might tend to elevate the tone of public life, 
and induce men for the future to distinguish more carefully between facts and 
phrases, realities and phantoms. In his preface to the fifth edition, in 1849, he 
says: “the main purpose of its writer was to vindicate the just claims of the 
Tory party to be the popular political confederation of the country ; a purpose he 
had pursued from a very early period of his life. The occasion was favorable. 
The faithful mind of England had just recovered from the inebriation of the 
great Conservative triumph of 1841, and was beginning to inquire what, after all, 
they had conquered to preserve. It was opportune, therefore, to show that Tory- 
ism was not a phrase, but a fact; and that our political institutions were the 
embodiment of our popular necessities.””_ There was, however, another object the 
author had now in view. It is in this novel that his Hebraisms appear. Our 
readers are aware — the name itself informs them —that Disraeli is of a Hebrew 
family: and any one who has ever seen him knows how strongly his face betrays 
the Hebrew descent. It is curious to see how he explains his own Hebraisms. 

“In considering the Tory scheme, the author recognised in the Church the most 
powerful agent in the previous development of England ; and the most efficient 
means for that renovation of the national spirit at which he aims. The Church 
is a sacred corporation for the promulgation and maintenance in Europe of certain 
Asian principles(!), which, though local in their birth, are of divine origin, and 
of universal and eternal application. In asserting the paramount character ol 
the ecclesiastical polity, and the majesty of the theocratic principle, it became 
necessary to ascend to the origin of the Christian Church, and meet the position 
of the descendants of that race who were the founders of Christianity.” 
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We can conceive our readers’ surprise at this very Hebrew way of describing 
Christianity : — ‘certain Asian principles.” Before we have gone much further, 
however, their surprise will have disappeared, and perhaps another feeling will be 
substituted for it. Let our author proceed to explain his purpose. 

“The modern Jews have long labored under the odium of medieval malevo- 
lence. In the dark ages they were looked upon as an accursed race, — the espe- 
cial foes of Christianity. No one paused to reflect that Christianity was founded 
by Jews. The European nations were then only recently converted to a belief in 
Moses and in Christ, and thought they atoned for their past idolatry by wreaking 
their vengeance on a race to whom—and to whom alone —they were indebted 
for the race which had founded Christianity. In vindicating the sovereign right 
of the Church to be the perpetual regenerator of man, the writer thought the time 
had arrived when some attempt should be made to do justice to the race which 
bad founded Christianity.” 

In order to carry out his object, Disraeli introduces a striking character on the 
scene, Sidonia, a Spanish Jew; and it is to this character we particularly call 
attention, because, however others may exhibit the author’s ideal — or his affected 
ideal, — it is Sidonia which exhibits himself. We say so for this reason prin- 
cipally, that in describing Sidonia — of course speaking in his own person as the 
author —he exhibits a perfect sympathy with his Hebrew hero; for, after all, 
if Coningsby is meant for the reader’s hero, Sidonia is evidently the author’s. 

Speaking in his own person, Disraeli says: 

“Sidonia was descended from a very ancient and noble family of Arragon, that 
in the course of ages had given to the state many distinguished citizens. In the 
priesthood its members had been peculiarly eminent. Besides several prelates, 
they counted among their number an archbishop of Toledo; and a Sidonia had 
exercised, for a series of years, the paramount office of Grand Inquisitor. Yet, 
strange as it may sound, this illustrious family, during all that period, in common 
with two-thirds of the Arragonese nobility, secretly adhered to the ancient faith 
and ceremonies of their fathers, the rites and observances of the law of Moses.” 

The soul shudders and sickens at the horrible profanations and sacrilege which 
must have been perpetrated by these diabolical dissemblers during these centuries 
of sordid hypocrisy and infernal malignancy! Yet these atrocities Disraeli delib- 
erately defends. 

“The Council of Toledo, during the sixth and seventh centuries, attempted, 
bya series of decrees worthy of the barbarians who promulgated them, to root 
the Jewish Arabs out of the land. There is no doubt this led, as much as the lust 
of Roderick, to the invasion of Spain by the Moslem Arabs. The Jews, suffering 
under persecution, looked to their sympathising brethren of the Crescent; and the 
overthrow of the Gothic kingdoms was as much achieved by the superior inform- 
ation which the Saracens received from their suffering kinsmen, as by the resist- 
less valor of the desert.” 

In other words, these malignant miscreants, enraged at being prevented from 
perpetrating their awful profanations of the sacred mysteries of the Christian 
faith for the sake of the meanest and most mercenary motives, betrayed the 
country to their brother infidels, the Mahometans; and for centuries crushed it 
under their obscene yoke. It is plain that the sympathies of Disraeli are with 
these wretches, not with their pious and chivalrous victims. Hear how he speaks 
of the endeavors made by Ferdinand and Isabella to rid their fair realms of this 
foul oppression. 

“Where the Jewish population were scanty, they were obliged to conform, 
under the title of ‘nuevos Christianos.? At length, the union of the two crowns 
wder Ferdinand and Isabella brought the crisis of their fate both to these new 
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Christians and the non-conforming Hebrews. The Inquisition appeared, which 
was established against the protest of the Cortes. [The reason for this Disraelj 
himself had already unconsciously furnished ; and in the next sentence he alludes 
to it again]. The first individuals summoned before them were the Duke de 
Medina Sidonia [whose name indicates an Eastern origin] and others of the most 
considerable personages in Spain.” 

How should it be otherwise, when he had already informed his readers that 
two-thirds of the Arragonese nobility were secret Jews, whilst professing and openly 
practising the Catholic religion? And yet Disraeli is quite incensed at the idea of 
a Catholic sovereign attempting to root out so execrable a system. How could 
this be done but by means of an Inquisition? Is it too much to say that for such 
a disease no remedy could be effectual which was not sharp. ‘‘ Those who wer 
convicted of secret Judaism were dragged tothe stake.”? ‘ Having purged the new 
Christians, the Inquisitors turned their attention to the old Hebrews. Baptism or 
exile was the alternative.” We rather question the value of the alternative, 
There had been ample experience of “ conforming Jews.” ‘ More than six 
hundred thousand * would not desert the religion of their fathers ”’ [rather, they 
could not longer conceal it]. ‘For this they gave up the delightful land in which 
they had lived for centuries ” [rather, they were thrust out with disgust and exe- 
cration]. ‘ Who, after this, should say that the Jews are by nature a sordid 
people?”? This is really the ne plus ultra of audacity! After revealing on the 
part of the people an hypocrisy never before equalled, the habitual and hereditary 
assumption of a faith they really hated, and all for the sake of sordid pelf and 
mercenary gain, it is a stretch of impudence perfectly amazing for their apologist 
to presume to repel. the imputation of a sordid character. ‘* The Sidonias of Ara- 
gon were nuevos Christianos;” i. e. professed Catholicism for the sake of gain 
and gold. At the peace, Sidonia came to England; and no sooner was he estab- 
lished in England than he professed Judaism, which “* Torquemada flattered him- 
self he had drained out of the family three centuries ago. He sent over also for 
several of his brothers, who were good Catholics in Spain, but who made an 
offering in the synagogue in gratitude for their safe voyage on their arrival in 
England.” And “who after this shall say the Jews are by nature a sordid 
people ?”? Who shall say they are not? Where and when was simulation more 
systematic, more sordid, more shameless? And Disraeli, speaking in his own 
person, his own sentiments, his own spirit, scruples not to express his sympathy 
with these sordid dissemblers, these hereditary hypocrites, this wretched race of 
mercenary impostors! 

This most strange and striking revelation of his hidden mind raises sad suspt 
cions as to the sincerity of his own profession of Christian faith. He who can 
sympathise with such execrable assumption of faith as he has thus described, 
with so much obvious exultation, and so ill-concealed a sense of triumph at the 
deception for centuries practised, and of scorn for the deceived ;—is it unchari- 
table to suspect, or to conctive, that we might possibly find in its defender an 
imitator as well as an admirer? And if we see throughout his works, together 
with a deep sense of religion, an unmistakable reverence for Judaism, and an 
undisguised contempt for all forms of Christianity, save so far as its Catholic form 
seems to harmonise with Judaism, or may be deemed to be its development, —this 
suspicion is strengthened into an inference of painful force. If it be sound, Sido- 
nia, not Coningsby, is the true portraiture of Disraeli. The one is the author a 


* Really, about 160,000. See No. 58 of the Clifton Tracts, p. 25. 
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he is, the other as he seems; the one embodies what he feels, the other what 
heassumes. And, in truth, there are many involuntary indications of this: Sido- 
nia influences Coningsby, who represents that new generation of English youth 
whom Disraeli seeks to influence. Sidonia cares for nothing but intellect; he is 
impervious to feeling: his mind is wrapt in impenetrable mystery ; he is devoid 
of sympathy. Though unreserved in his manners, his frankness was limited to 
the surface. He observed every thing, thought ever, but avoided serious discus- 
sion. Though affable, it was impossible to penetrate him. Observers of Disraeli 
will recognise resemblances here; all is pictured in that cold impassive counte- 
nance, and the dark depths of that unfathomable eye. 

However, we must not forget the reader’s hero Coningsby. He is pictured as 
possessed of the “* heart of one who, notwithstanding all his high resolves and 
daring thoughts, was blessed with that tenderness of soul which is sometimes 
linked with an ardent imagination and a strong will;” and as yearning for “‘ the 
companionship of an equal or superior mind.” His heart and his intellect seemed 
toneeda companion. Books, action, and deep thought might in time supply the 
want of that intellectual guide; but for the heart, where can he find solace? 
Disraeli finds him a companion in the person of Sidonia; who, let us recollect, is 
aman “without affections, and caring only for intellect.” Such a man must 
have had a secret contempt for Coningsby, who is somewhat a dreamer. And so 
we suspect Disraeli has a secret contempt for his Anglican associates—for 
“Young England,” as they were called a few years ago—such men as Lord John 
Manners; who, by the by, answers to the description of Coningsby, as Disraeli 
does to that of Sidonia. 

Sidonia is a philosopher, and the instructor of Coningsby; and he at least is 
sincere enough in contempt for the Church of England. Scorn and sarcasm are 
quite congenial to him; and the Establishment affords him a fine subject for their 
expression. Of course, it is only at the existing order of things that he sneers; 
Young England would not like their Church itself to be scoffed at. But an in- 
tellectual Hebrew like Sidonia must needs have a supreme contempt for the whole 
system. And at the same time it is equally obvious that he would have a kind of 
esthetic sympathy for Catholicity. A friend of ours, once conversing with a Jew, 
asked him what he thought of Catholics, and received for answer that “ they were 
nearest the truth.”” This must be the feeling of every Hebrew; who acknow- 
ledges in Catholicity, at all events, the only form of Christianity he could ever 
receive, supposing him to submit to any. 

Coningsby reappears in the next novel, but is a nonentity. It is only a nomi- 
nal resemblance. His character is continued in Tancred, who, like Coningsby, 
talks strong Young Englandism : 

“I cannot find it a part of my duty to maintain the order of things (for I will 
hot call it system) which at present prevails in our country. It seems to me that 
iteannot last, as nothing can endure, or ought to endure that is not founded upon 
pnnciple, and its principle I have not discovered. In nothing, whether it be reli- 
gion or government, sacred, political, or social life, do I find faith ; and if there be 
no faith, how can there be duty? Is there such a thing as religious truth? Is 
there such a thing as political right? Are these facts, or mere phrases? And if 
facts, where are they to be found in England? Is truth in our Church?” 

The reader will wonder when he hears how he proposes to find out truth. 
He soon talks Hebraisms stronger than his Anglicanisms. He electrifies his noble 
father by saying : 
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“It isthe Holy Land that occupies my thoughts; and I propose to makea 
pilgrimage to the sepulchre of my Saviour!” ‘“ Yes: the holy sepulchre! 
‘When I remember that the Creator, since light sprung out of darkness, has deigned 
to reveal Himself to His creatures only in one land; that in that land He assumed 
a manly form, and met a human death, I feel persuaded that the country: sancti 
fied by such intercourse and such events must be endowed with marvellous qual: 
ties. It is these qualities which drew Europe to Asia during the middle ages, 
Our castle has before this sent a De Montacute to Palestine. For three days and 
three nights he knelt at the shrine of our Redeemer. Six centuries have elapsed 
since that great enterprise. It is time to restore and renovate our communications 
with the Most High. I too would kneel at that tomb. I, surrounded by the holy 
hills and sacred groves of Jerusalem, would lift up my voice to Heaven, and ask 
what is duty? What is faith? What ought I to do? What ought I to believe?” 

This of course staggers the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont, who are quiet 
Church-of-England people; indeed the Duchess is an Evangelical. In despair, 
she gets a bishop to reason with her son. In describing this prelate Disraeli ex- 
erts all his powers of sarcasm: and it is Dr. Blomfield who stands portrayed. It 
is amusing to see the author at once gratifying his Hebrew contempt for a Pro- 
testant high-priest and slaking the revenge of his Anglican associates. 

** About the time of the marriage of the Duchess of Bellamont, her noble 
family and a few of their friends (some of whom also believed in the millennium) 
were persuaded that the conversion of the Roman Catholics to the true faith 
(which was their own) had arrived. They had subscribed very liberally for the 
purpose, and formed several sub-committees. As long as their funds lasted, their 
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missionaries found proselytes. It was the last desperate effort of a Church that had | 


from the first betrayed her trust. Twenty years ago, the people of England 
being in the full efflorescence of their ignorance, which permitted them to believe 
themselves the most enlightened nation in the world, it was an established doctrine 
that what was wanted for Ireland was more Protestantism ; and it was supposed 
to be not more difficult to supply the Irish with Protestantism than it had proved, 
in the instance of a famine, to supply them with potatoes. What was princi 
pally wanted in both cases was subscriptions. 

“When the English public, therefore, were assured by their coreligjonists on 
the other side of the Channel that at last the good work was doing, that the flame 
spread rapidly, that not only parishes but provinces were agog, and that town and 
country were in a heat of proselytism, they began to believe that at last the scarlet 





lady was about to be dethroned; they loosened their purse-strings; fathers ol 
families contributed their zealous five pounds, followed by every member of the 
household to the babe in arms, who subscribed its fanatical five shillings. The 
journals teemed with lists of proselytes and cases of conversion; and even orderly } 
orthodox people, who were firm in their own faith, but wished others to be per | 
mitted to pursue their course in peace, began to congratulate each other on the | 
prospects of our at last becoming a united Protestant people.” 

Dr. M’Hale himself could scarcely exhibit in more odious or more powerlll 
colors Protestant proselytism. Then here is a slight but faithful sketch of the 
Anglican episcopate. 

“The Church of England, mainly from its deficiency of oriental knowledge [We 
imagine our readers will probably accept the fact without this queer reason, or Ww! 
conceive the neat reason rather better], and from a misconception of the priestly che- 
racter (which has been a consequence of that want), has fallen of late years ml 
great straits. About five-and-twenty years ago it began to be observed that the 
times had gone by —at least in England — for bishoprics to serve as appanag® 
for the younger sons of great families. But the Premier’s notions of clerical capt 
city did not soar higher than a private tutor who had suckled a young noble int 
university honors; and his test of priestly celebrity was the decent editorship 0! 4 


Greek play. He sought for the successors of the Apostles among third-rate 
hunters after syllables. 
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« These men, with one exception, subsided into their native insignificance ; and 
during our agitated age, when alike in senate and market-place the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church have been impugned, its power assailed, its authority 
denied, not a voice has been raised by these mitred nullities to warn or to vindi- 
cate; not a phrase has escaped their lips or their pens which has ever influenced 
public opinion, touched the heart of the nation, or guided the conscience of a per- 
plexed people. If they were ever heard of, it was when they were pelted in a 
not. 

No one who recalls the events of the last few years, and recollects how Disraeli 
put himself at the head of the Young England party, can doubt that the Angli- 
cans cordially entered into all this. ‘We can personally testify that it is not in the 
least stronger than the sort of language the Anglican clergy commonly held of 
their bishops a few years ago. 

But all this forms only the background for the bishop’s portrait, which is thus 
powerfully drawn : 


“In the blaze and thick of the affair,—Irish Protestants jubilant, Irish Papists 
denouncing the whole movement as fraud and trumpery, John Bull perplexed, 
but excited and still subscribing, —a young bishop rose in his place in the House 
of Lords, and with a vehemence there unusual, declared that he saw the finger 
of God in this second reformation ; and pursuing the prophetic vein and manner, 
denounced woe to those who should presume to lift up their hands and voices in 
vain and impotent attempts to stem the flood of light that was bursting over Ireland. 
In him who thus plainly discerned the finger of God, the young duchess recognised 
the man of God; and the right rev. prelate became her infallible instructor, 
although the impending onal einemtion did chance to take the untoward form 
of the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, followed, in due season, by the 
destruction of Protestant bishoprics, the sequestration of Protestant tithes, and the 
endowment of Maynooth. The ready audacity with which the right rev. prelate 
had stood sponsor for the second reformation was a key to his character. Bustling, 
energetic, versatile, stimulated by an ambition that new no repose, and an inordi- 
hate capacity for affairs, he pat 8 permit nothing to be done without his interfer- 
ence, and consequently was perpetually involved in transactions which were 
either failures or blunders. He was one of those leaders who are not guides. 
Having little real knowledge, his lordship, when he received those frequent ap- 
peals which were the necessary consequence of his religious life, became obscure, 
confused, contradictory, inconsistent. The oracle was always dark. Placed in a 
high post in an age of political analysis, the bustling intermeddler was unable to 
supply society with a single solution. Enunciating second-hand with character- 
istic eee some big principle in vogue as if he were a discoverer, he in- 
variably shrunk from its solani application the moment that he found it might 
be unpopular or inconvenient. All his quandaries terminated in the same catas- 
trophe, a compromise. Abstract principles with him ever ended in concrete ex- 

iency. 

“Beginning with the second reformation, which was a little rash but dashing, 
the bishop had, in the course of his e iscopal career, placed himself at the head of 
every movement in the Church which others had originated ; and had as regularly 
withdrawn at the right moment, when the heat was overor had become excessive. 
Furiously evangelical, soberly high and dry, and fervently Puseyite, each phasis 
of his faith concludes with what the Spaniards call a ‘transaction.’ The saints 
are to have their new churches, and they are also to have their rubrics and canons; 
the universities may supply successors to the Apostles, but they are also presented 
with a Church commission ; the Puseyites may have candles on their altars, but 
they must not be lighted. A man who can assume with cautious facility the 
Prevailing tone, and disembarrass himself of it witlf a dexterous ambiguity the 
moment it ceases to be predominant,— such a man is of an essentially narrow 
mind; with feeble powers of thought, no imagination, contracted sympathies, 
and a most loose public morality. Such a man is the individual whom kings and 
Parliaments select to rule the Chareh.” 


60 Vou. I1.—No. 8. 
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Such is the man with whom Tancred converses. The bishop, we find, was 
unable to indicate the principle on which the present order of things in England 
was founded: “ neither faith nor its consequent duty was at all illustrated or in. 
vigorated ” by his views. ‘He utterly failed in reconciling a belief in ecclesias. 
tical truth with the support of religious dissent.”’ This pregnant sentence js 
worth noting. The state can scarcely be said to support dissent in any other 
sense than that it tolerates it. And Disraeli distinctly indicates, therefore, that he 
deems a belief in ecclesiastical truth inconsistent with the tolerating dissent; 
and yet we are to be told that intolerance is essentially and exclusively Popish. 

But we proceed with Tancred’s conference : 


*** Tt cannot be denied,’ at length he said, ‘that society was once regulated by 
God, and that now it is regulated by man. For my part, I prefer divine to self- 
government; and I wish to know how it is to be attained.’ 

**¢ The Church represents God upon earth,’ said the bishop. ‘ But the Church 
no longer governs man,’ replied Tancred. ‘There is a great spirit rising in the 
Church,’ said the bishop, with thoughtful solemnity ; ‘ we shall soon see a bishop 
at Manchester.” ‘But I want to see an angel at Manchester.’ ‘An angel!’ 
‘Why not? why should there not be heavenly messengers, when heavenly mes- 
sengers are most wanted?’ ‘We have received a heavenly message by one 
greater than the angels,’ said the bishop; ‘these visits to man ceased with the 
mightier advent.” ‘Then why did angels appear to Mary and her companions at 
the holy tomb ?’ inquired Tancred.”’ 

The interview was unsatisfactory. The bishop said Tancred was a visionary. 
His mother, the duchess, was disappointed and indignant. “A visionary!” she 
angrily exclaimed; “ why, so are the Puseyites! 7’ We think so too; and here 
again we discern the shrewd sense of the authur, and his keen perceptions of the 
ridiculous. Eventually Tancred goes to Jerusalem, where he meets with a He 
brew lady, who thus interrogates him as to his religion : 

*«¢ Pray, are you of those Franks who worship a Jewess ; or of those who revile 
her, break her images, and blaspheme her pictures?’ ‘I venerate, though I donot 
adore the Mother of God,’ exclaims the hero; and he essays to convert his fair 
acquaintance. ‘The Christian Church would be your guide,’ he assures her. 
‘Which?’ is the lady’s keen reply ; ‘ there are so many in Jerusalem.’ ‘If I had 
no confidence in any Church,’ said Tancred, ‘I could fall down before God, and 
beseech Him to enlighten me; and im this land I cannot believe that the appeal to 
the mercy-seat would be in vain.? ‘But human wit ought to be exhausted before 
we presume to invoke divine interposition,’ said the lady.” 

An observation, the soundness of which —in another sense than his, however 
—the reader will recognise; he will feel at once that it would have been better for 
Tancred to have gone to Rome than to Jerusalem. Tancred remains long at the 
tomb. He does not, however, catch much illumination. His ideas are the same. 
Christendom cares nothing for that tomb now; has indeed forgotten its own 
name, and calls itself ‘enlightened Europe.’ But enlightened Europe is not 
happy. Its existence is a fever, which it calls « progress.’ Progress towhat?” A 
shrewd question. One is not surprised that the faithful votary during his vigils at 
the sacred tomb had received solace, but not inspiration. ‘ No voice from heaven 
had yet sounded ; but his spirit was filled with the sanctity of the place.” 

The fact is, he makes a fool of himself; and we are not sure that the author 
does not intend to make a {Sol of his hero; in order to “ show-up ” the folly of 
his friends, the Puseyites, of whose “visionary ”’ character he is clearly sensible. 
It is impossible that it could be otherwise. Only in their esthetic sport does he 
sincerely sympathize with them. He palpably detects and exposes the anomalies 
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of their theological position. With the hero made a fool of, and left in Palestine 
yntil his mamma the duchess came to fetch him, we leave Tancred. 

Sibyl, or the Two Nations, written in 1845, has somewhat the same spirit, but 
js made of stronger stuff. It has no Hebraisms, but more decided Catholicisms. 
It has, however, the alloy of a palpable political purpose, in which it resembles 
Coningsby. ‘The two nations are the rich and the poor; and the author does not 
ednceal his conviction that their fatal separation into hostile classes is the result of 
the accursed schism which ruined Catholicity in this country. In these bitter 
terms does he convey his idea of the atrocious transactions of that time, while 
describing the Bedford family, so severely castigated by Junius. The passage is 
precisely the history of the rise of the family, in the person of the first “‘ John 
Russell”? whose name was ever heard of in English history. 

“The founder of the family had been a confidential domestic of one of the 

favorites of Henry VIII, and had contrived to be appointed one of the commis- 
sioners for ‘ visiting and taking the surrender of divers religious houses.’ It came 
to pass that divers of these religious houses surrendered themselves eventually to 
the use and benefit of honest Baldwin Greymount. The king was touched with 
the activity and zeal of his commissioner ;— not one of them whose reports were 
so ample and satisfactory, who could baffle a wily prior with more dexterity, or 
contrul a proud abbot with more firmness. Nor were they well-digested reports 
alone that were transmitted to the sovereign; they came accompanied with many 
rare and curious articles, grateful to the taste of one who was not only a religious 
reformer, but a dilettante of golden candlesticks and costly chalices. Sometimes 
a jewelled pix, fantastic spoons and patens; occasionally a fair-written and bla- 
zoned manuscript — suitable offering for the royal scholar. Greymouut was 
noticed, knighted, might have become a minister; but his was a discreet ambi- 
tion; of an accumulative rather than of an aspiring character. He served the 
king faithfully in all domestic matters requiring an unscrupulous agent ; fashioned 
his creed according to the royal freaks, and contrived to save both his head and 
his estate. 
_ “In 1688, alarmed by the prevalent impression that King James intended to 
insist upon the restitution of the Church estates to their original purposes, the 
education of the people, and the maintenance of the poor, the family became 
warm adherents of ‘ civil and religious liberty,’ and jomed the other whig lords 
and lay impropriators in calling over the Prince of Orange and a Dutch army to 
inculcate those popular principles, which, somehow or other, the people would 
never support.” 

There is no reason to question but that these are the real ideas of Disraeli. 
Elsewhere he has spoken of the revolution as “ the conspiracy of an olgarchi.” 
For the system of Church and State then established, he has an undisguised aver- 
sion. So shrewd and keen-sighted a man could not fail to see through its hypo- 
crisy and utter unreality, excepting only in what-is sordid and selfish. “ You 
lament the old faith,” says one of his characters to another; and he answers : 
“Tam not viewing the question as one of faith; it is not as a matter of religion, 
but as a matter of right that I am considering it. You might have changed, if 
you thought fit, the religion of the abbots, as you changed the religion of the 
bishop : but you had no right to deprive men of their property, and property which 
under their administration so mainly contributed to the welfare of the community ; 
as for community, with the monasteries expired the only type we ever had in 
England of such an intercourse. There is no community in England ; there is 
aggregation ; but under a dissociating rather than a uniting principle.” How 
true is this! and how forcibly is the result of this depicted in the following pas- 
sage, representing the dreadful state of large masses of our population in all our 
villages or towns. 
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“It is not that the people are immoral, for immorality implies some forethought; 
or ignorant, for ignorance is relative; but they are animals; unconscious; their 
minds a blank, and their worst actions only the impulse of gross or savage instinct, 
There are many who are ignorant of their very names, very few who can spell 
them. It is rare that you meet with a young person who knows his own age; 
rarer to find a boy who has seen a book, or the girl who has seen a flower. Ask 
them the name of their sovereign, and they will give you an unmeaning stare; 
ask them the name of their religion, and they will laugh; who rules them op 
earth, or who can save them in heaven, are alike mysteries to them.” 

It is plain from these extracts, and others that might be given, that no one sees 
more clearly than Disraeli the miseries and dangers of the present state of things 
in this country, and it may perhaps be added that he sees the cause, — the absence 
of faith. But it is of littke consequence that he sees a want which he shares, and 
which there seems scarcely much probability that he will cure. Like his own 
Sidonia, he cares for nothing but intellect; and his best ideas are but the homage 
which intellect (often unconsciously) pays to faith. We grant that his sympa- 
thies with Catholicity are more of Hebraism or wstheticism than any thing else; 
and although it is clear that he has a profound contempt for Protestantism, and an 
intense scorn for the Established Church, the lesson which he reads — like most 
lessons of Protestantism —is negative rather than positive; unless we yield to 
the suspicion his own strange language suggests, that he is still in heart and soul 
a Hebrew. Certainly it cannot be said that he is a Protestant; so that it is a curi- 
ous phenomenon which he presents —the leader of a great Church party, him 
self not a believer in the Church; a champion of Protestantism, whose sympathies 
are undeniable both with Catholicity and Judaism. Strange country, and strange 
combination of circumstances, in which such a man should have been the life and 
soul of a government which persecuted the Catholics, and refused to remove 
political restrictions from the Jews; standing evidence of the utter hollowness of 
that system of Church and State, which was the result of the Reformation and 
Revolution ; and upon which he, who was the chosen leader of its hereditary 
supporters, has so freely lavished his most bitter scorn. 


Bie 


THE DIALOGUES OF ST. GREGORY.—IV. 
CHAPTER V. 


OF CONSTANTIUS, SACRISTAN OF THE CHURCH OF ST. STEPHEN. 


From a certain bishop, a cotemporary of mine, I learned what I now relate, 
who dwelt for many years in the city of Ancona, in the monastic habit, and there 
led a life of no ordinary piety, to which some of our own citizens, now advanced 
in years, who are from the same parts, bear testimony. Near that city is situated 
the church of blessed Stephen the martyr, in which a man of devout life, Con- 
stantius by name, held the office of sacristan, the fame of whose sanctity had 
reached far and wide; because, despising heartily the things of earth, he labored 
with his whole mind for the celestial goods alone. One day when the oil gave 
out, and the servant of God had not wherewith to trim them, he filled all the lamps 
of the church with water, and prepared the wicks as usual ; which, when fire was 
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applied, lighted up, and the water burned as if it had been oil. Consider there- 
fore, Peter, what was the merit of this man, who, forced by necessity, changed 
the nature of the elements. 

Perer.— What I have heard is most wonderful; but I would like to know 
something of his interior humility, who was outwardly of so great excellence. 

Grecory.— Aptly wouldst thou prove the mind by its virtues; for it seems 
most probable that wonders which are wrought outwardly, should by their own 
temptation wound the soul within. But if you listen to one thing the venerable 
Constantius did, you will readily acknowledge his humility. 

Perer. — After such an instance of his miraculous deeds, it remains that thou 
edify me with his humility of mind. 

Grecory.—As his reputation for sanctity had extended to a great distance, 
many from different provinces were anxious to see him. For this purpose came 
one day a rustic, from some remote place. At the sdme time it happened that the 
holy man, standing upon some wooden steps, was trimming the lamps. He was 
indeed very small, of a frame meagre and insignificant; and when he who had 
come to see him inquired which was he, and eagerly asked that he should be 
pointed out to him, they who knew showed him which was the one. But as 
men of weak minds measure merit by the quality of the body, seeing him to be 
litle and insignificant, he began to doubt if this really was the man. In his rustic 
mind, between what he had heard and what he saw, there began to be a strife; 
and he was thinking that he could not be so low at sight, whom in imagination 
he had held so high. But when he was assured by many that that was the very 
one, he despised and began to ridicule him, saying, “I thought him a great 
man, but this one has nothing of a man about him.”? Which, as Constantius 
heard, immediately with joy leaving the lamps he was trimming, he descended 
quickly, and running to embrace the rustic, folded him in his arms with the great- 
est love, and began to kiss and to thank him that he had so judged of him, saying, 
“Thou alone hast had thine eyes opened about me.’’? From which is to be in- 
ferred of what sincere humility he was, who loved the countryman all the more 
for that he despised him. For the insult proves what is the secret disposition of 
theman. Since as the proud by honors, so oftentimes the humble by contempt, 
are gratified. And when they discover that in the eyes of others, also, they are 
vile, they rejoice; because they perceive the judgment thereby to be confirmed, 
which they inwardly hold concerning themselves. 

Peter. — I confess, indeed, that great as he was in miracles, this man was yet 
greater in the humility of his heart. 


OHAPTER VI. 
OF MARCELLINUS, BISHOP OF THE CITY OF ANCONA. 


Of the same church of Ancona was bishop Marcellinus, a man of holy life, who 
was unable to walk through the intense pain of gout in his feet, and was carried 
about, as indeed was necessary, in the hands of his attendants. One day, through 
the carelessness of certain persons, the city of Ancona was set on fire; and as it 
burned furiously, all hastened to extinguish the flames. But they incessantly 
throwing on water, the fire notwithstanding so increased, that it threatened the de- 
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truction of the whole city. And when now it drew nigh to his own neighbor. 
hood, and had already consumed no small part of the city, and no one was able to 
check it, the bishop came, carried by hand; and urged by the necessity in this 
great danger, commanded his domestics who bore him, saying, ‘ Set me against 
the fire.” Which was accordingly done, and he was placed in that part wher 
the whole force of the flames seemed to incline. But the conflagration began ina 
wonderful manner to be turned back upon itself, as if by this retreat to declare that 
it could not pass the bishop. And thus it happened, that the flames, checked by 
_ that barrier, slackened and dared touch no other building. Consider, Peter, the 
sanctity of this man, who, prostrate in sickness, subdued the flames by prayer. 

Peter. —I consider and I wonder. 


OHAPTER VII. 


OF NONNOSUS, SUPERIOR OF THE MONASTERY ON MOUNT SORACTE. 


Grecory. —I will now tell thee something of a neighboring province, which | 
received from the venerable bishop Maximian and from Leario, both of whom you 
have known as veteran monks, and who are yet living. Leario, forsooth, was 
educated by Anastasius, a most holy man, in a monastery near the city of Nepe- 
sia, called Suppentonia. Which Anastasius, indeed, both by proximity of place 
and excellence of character, as well as zeal of devotion, was closely connected 
with the venerable Nonnosus, superior of the monastery situated on the mountain 
of Soracte. The same Nonnosus lived under a very severe father of his monastery, 
but always endorsed his manners with wonderful equanimity ; and both excelled 
his brethren in mildness, as well as often mitigated the anger of the father by his 
humility. Now, since the monastery was situated on the very summit of the 
mountain, there was no field, however small, fit to be cultivated by the brothers as 
a garden: a very narrow place had formed indeed on the side of the mountain, 
but it was obstructed by a huge rock, naturally thrown up. On a certain day, as 
the venerable Nonnosus was thinking that the place might be suitable at least for 
raising vegetables, were it not for this mass of rock, he reckoned that fifty oxen 
would not be enough to move it. And since it was to be despaired of by any 
human labor, he betook himself to the divine assistance, and thereupon spent the 
whole night in silent prayer. And when in the morning, some of the brothers 
came to the place, they found the great rock had retreated far away, and had 
left ample space for the brethren. 

Another time, as the same holy man was washing some glass lamps in the 
chapel, one of them fell from his hands, and was dashed into innumerable pieces; 
he, fearing the violent anger of the superior, immediately collected all the frag- 
ments of the lamp, and placed them before the altar, while, profoundly sighing, 
he gave himself to prayer. And now when he raised his head from prayer, he 
found the lamp sound and whole, the fragments of which he had collected in fear. 
Thus in two miracles he imitated the works of two of the fathers, to wit, in the 
rock, the deed of Gregory, who moved the mountain: in the restoring of the lamp, 
the virtue of Donatus, who made the broken chalice to be whole as before. 

Peter. — We have, as I see, new miracles after the ancient examples. 

Grecory. — Wilt thou hear something of Nonnosus, wherein he imitated the 
works of Eliseus? 
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Perer.—I will, and do greatly desire it. 

Grecory.— One day, when the old oil of the monastery had given out, and 
the time was near for the gathering olives, but those of the monastery appeared as 
if about to yield no oil; it seemed best to the father of the monastery, that the 
brothers should go around to assist the neighbors in harvesting their olives, where- 
by they might bring back to the monastery some little oil, in the way of compen- 
sation for their labor. To this the man of God, Nonnosus, with great humility 
objected, lest the brothers, going out into the world, while they sought to make 
gain of oil, should suffer damage to their souls. But as there appeared to be some 
few olives on the trees of the monastery, he ordered them to be collected, to be put 
into the press, and whatever little oil could be obtained to be brought to himself. 
It was so done, and the brothers carried the oil taken, in a small dish, to the ser- 
vant of God, which he placed before the altar, and all retiring he prayed. After- 
wards, the brethren being summoned, he directed that they should take up the oil, 
and pouring a very small quantity into each, should divide it among all the jars 
of the monastery, so that the blessing of the same oil should be, as it were, im- 
parted to each ; and then immediately, empty as they were, he caused them to be 
closed. On the next day, when opened, all were found to be full. 

Perer.— Every day do we find fulfilled the words of Truth, saying, “ My 
Father worketh until now, and I work.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


OF ANASTASIUS, ABBOT OF THE MONASTERY SUPPENTONIA. 


Grecory.— At that time the venerable Anastasius, whom I have mentioned 
above, was secretary to the holy Roman Church, (which, by the will of God, 1 
serve). He, designing to give himself wholly to the service of God, abandoned 
his office, chose the monastery, and in that place, which I have before mentioned, 
called Suppentonia, for many years led a life full of good works, and presided with 
wisdom over the same house. At that place, forsooth, a huge cliff towers above, 
while a profound abyss lies below. On acertain night, when now Almighty God 
had decreed to reward the labors of the venerable Anastasius, a voice was heard 
from the high rock, which, with prolonged and solemn sound, said, “ Anastasius, 
come!”? After which, seven other brothers were also called by name. For a few 
moments the voice was silent, and then an eighth was called. While thus the 
congregation heard plainly the voices, there was no doubt but that the decease of 
those who had been called drew nigh. Within a few days, therefore, first the 
venerable Anastasius, and then the others in the order in which they had been 
called from the summit of the rock, were brought out from the prison of flesh. 
But that brother, in calling whom the voice paused for a little and then named 
him, lived a few days after the others, and then ended his life, that it might be 
shown how the pause in the voice signified a further space for him to live. But 
it was most marvellous, that as the venerable Anastasius was breathing his last, 
there was a certain brother in the monastery who wished not to live after him: 
prostrate at his feet, he entreated him with tears, saying, “‘ By Him to whom thou 
art going, I adjure thee, let me not pass seven days in this world without thee.” 
And before the seventh day he also departed this life, who nevertheless in that 
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night had not been called among the rest; that it might clearly appear, that the 
intercession of the holy Anastasius could alone have obtained his decease. 

Perter.— Since this brother was not called with the rest, and yet by the inter. 
cession of the holy man was withdrawn from this light, what else is to be under. 
stood but that those who are of great merit before the Lord can obtain sometimes 
even things that have not been predestined ? 

Grecory.— By no means can those things be obtained which have not been 
predestined ; but what holy men effect by their prayers has been so predestined, that 
by prayer it may be obtained. For the predestination of the eternal kingdom 
itself has been so disposed by Almighty God, that the elect may attain to it with 
labor ; inasmuch as by asking, they may deserve to receive what Almighty God 
had decreed from eternity to give them. 

Pretrer.— Wilt thou show me more plainly if predestination can be helped by 
prayers ? 

Grecory. — What I have stated, Peter, can be easily proved. For surely thou 
hast known that to Abraham the Lord said, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” 
To whom also he said, “I have made thee a father of many nations.” And 
again he promised, saying, ‘I will bless thee, and I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of heaven, and as the sand that is by the sea-shore.””_ From which it is evi- 
dent that Almighty God had predetermined to multiply the seed of Abraham 
through Isaac, and yet it is written, “ Isaac besought the Lord for his wife, be 
cause she was barren, and he heard him, and made Rebecca to conceive.” If, 
therefore, the multiplication of the race of Abraham was predestined through 
Isaac, why did he receive a barren wife? It is evident, then, that predestination 
is fulfilled by prayers, since he in whom God had predestinéd to multiply the seed 
of Abraham, by prayer obtained that he might have offspring. 

Peter. — The argument is so plain that there can be no room for doubt. 

Grecory.— Shall I tell thee something of the province of Tuscany, that thou 
mayst know what kind of men have lived there, and how familiarly known to 
Almighty God ? 

Peter. — By all means, I do pray thee to do so. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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KATE O’CONNOR. 


A STORY OF MIXED MARRIAGES. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
Protestant firmness of mind. 


Ir must not be supposed that Mary White was forgotten by her mother’s family. 
For a time after her removal from them Margaret wrote frequently to Haraden or 
his wife, making inquiries after her little relative and sending messages of love 
from the children ; letters to which Mrs. White punctually replied, for Haraden 
protested he had no time for such things; but after the interchange of several of 
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these epistles, careless and warm-hearted on the one side, elegantly written and 
gracefully worded on the other, Margaret fancied that her own letters were not 
greatly valued, and she ceased writing. Margaret was apt to take fancies of this 
sort. So far as money could go she had been munificently indemnified for any 
expense which the child might have occasioned her, and for her care and tender- 
ness Haraden frankly said that it would be impossible for him ever to repay her; 
in matters of this sort Haraden’s impulses were good and his acknowledgments 
were always generous. About a year after Mr. White’s marriage Uncle Mike 
was peacefully gathered to his fathers, and thus the only male relative who would 
always have kept his eye on the little girl was removed ; Margaret’s children were 
growing up around her, she never took a long journey from home, and the inter- 
course between the two families became less and less frequent. As Haraden was 
in the habit of going to New York on business from time to time, the Currans 
once or twice asked him to bring on the child, but Mrs. White always objected to 
Mary’s visiting her mother’s relatives. Haraden thought this was hard, but was 
far too indolent to argue so small a point with a woman who, like his wife, had 
always perfectly fixed principles of action, and a most New England firmness in 
adhering to them. 

When Mary was five years old, being able at that time to pick her way without 
much difficulty through a chapter in the New Testament, she received from Mrs. 
Curran as a birth-day gift a beautiful rosary and a small Catholic prayer-book 
adapted to her capacity. We have said she received them, when we should 
rather have said that they were sent; for Mrs. White who had resolved that so 
far as lay within her power, her step-daughter should be brought up in entire 
ignorance of her mother’s faith, sent these articles also to company with the cruci- 
fix and medal which for more than three years she had kept in safe custody ; and 
for this act of what may be considered petty tyranny let her not be too severely 
judged: she believed that this much dreaded religion was displeasing to God and 
injurious to men, and she would have considered it a great sin to allow this child 
through any neglect or apathy on her part to imbibe a single idea that was favor- 
able to it: and, utterly blinded and mistaken as she unhappily was, we really do 
not see how she could have acted otherwise. Haraden approved of withholding the 
prayer-book but he would have given the child the rosary, alleging that the beads 
would please her, and that she would lose or break them before she learned their 
use; but Victorine knew better the importance of early impressions and followed 
her own convictions with a persistency worthy of a better cause. Her honesty 
of intention may be fairly concluded from the fact that she immediately despatched 
a letter to Mrs. Curran frankly stating that she could not in conscience permit 
Mary to have or even to see the presents which her cousin had in kindness no 
doubt sent her, and intimating that it was desirable any future gifts designed for 
the child should be something wholly disconnected with the ancient faith. Mar- 
garet was hardly surprized, but she sent no more presents during that year, and 
in future confined herself within the prescribed limits. Except in things of this 
sort, Mrs. White’s conduct in regard to Mary was unexceptionable; she had a 
strong sense of justice, and it was one of her“ fixed principles” to make no 
lifference between her own child and Haraden’s. 

More than a year after this, one bright but keen day in October — the day was 
%0 cool that Mrs. White had been cooking all the morning by a fire in the base- 
ment — just as the family were sitting down to dinner, a carriage drove up to the 
door. The Medways from Brookline — intimate friends; they did not often come 
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in this unexpected and unceremonious way. ‘‘ We must make them stay to 
dinner,’’ said Mrs. White ; and as two of the party were perhaps the prettiest girls 
in all their circle, Mr. White was nothing loth. They brought into the warm 
basement room, redolent of roast beef and savory soup, a reviving smell of fresh 
air, and each fair girl had her nose decidedly tipped with red. They had been 
shopping all day, and were tolerably cold and tired, and Victorine easily per- 
suaded them that they would drive home more comfortably after having hada 
good dinner. Soup was already on the table, it was only to set two or three more 
places, and so they stayed. ‘ By crowding ever so little,” Haraden said, “ there 
would be room, for Henry and Mary could wait.” 

But Henry knew that Mary hated to eat by herself, and if she was to wait he 
would wait with her, so not caring to hear about the shawls and dresses, which 
the fair ladies as they satisfied their appetites, proceeded to describe and discuss, 
the young lad took a book and established himself in a corner of the sofa, while 
Mary who was hungry and not over fond of books, lounged and tumbled in silent 
restlessness on the chairs, ottomans and so much of the sofa as her more quiet 
and studious mate did not occupy. Before soup was dismissed, the front door 
bell rang, and Miss Mary following the true feminine instinct, crept out of the 
room just as black Susan emerged from the kitchen to answer the call. Mary 
had been strictly forbidden to “* go to the door,” but her aunty was busy with her 
guests, and we have observed that little girls do not always do exactly as they are 
told. She had, however, no intention of concealing her disobedience any longer 
than was necessary to accomplish it, for returning in a moment and approaching 
Mrs. White, she said in a loud whisper, 

** A gentleman to see you, aunty, a gentleman in a very long coat, and aunty,” 
she added, putting her fat hand to her mouth, as if to convey the whisper direct to 
Victorine’s ear, it was a very ugly coat.’’? Every body heard her of course, and 
there was a general smile at the expense of the gentleman’s “ ugly coat.” Ina 
moment more Susan came in and in a low tone informed her mistress that a 
gentleman was waiting to see her in the drawing room. He had asked for Mr. 
and then for Mrs. White ; she had told him they were at dinner, but he would not 
take any denial and said he would wait till they had finished. 

«« Are you sure it is a gentleman? ”’ asked Haraden. 

“ Yes, sir, it is a gentleman,” said Susan decidedly, and shewing the faintest 
glimpse of her large white teeth. 

Haraden was just carving a fine piece of beef, and he remarked that the gentle- 
man was extremely welcome to wait as long as he pleased, but for himself he 
should consider it his first duty to get his dinner ; and Victorine seemed at first also 
inclined to make the stranger wait; but reflecting that Haraden would not have 
hurried or left his dinner even if there had not been guests, to see the Czar of all 
the Russias, or the Wandering Jew, or the Man of the Moon, and putting Mary’s 
observation with what Susan had testified, fearing to be guilty of a rudeness, she 
said at last, “I think I will go, Haraden, and see who it is;”’ and so left the table. 

Mary immediately jumps off one of the chairs to follow her, but she is repulsed 
with a very peremptory, “Stay there, don’t you come ;” and the little girl, a good 
deal surprized and abashed, retreated to the sofa to be repaid for her aunty’s un- 
usual harshness by a kind smile from Henry, who proceeded by way of diverting 
her mind to show her some fine engravings in the book he had been reading. 
Suddenly a thought seemed to strike the boy, for he started and half rose; uncon- 
sciously, as he did so, drawing the book from the little girl’s hand ; but remembering 
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that if he went she would wish to go, and that she had been forbidden, he con- 
quered his curiosity and returned to the engravings. Something had reminded 
him of that morning in New York so long ago, and of that hand upon his head — 
he seemed to feel it again : and while he bent over the pictures with his little com- 
panion, he secretly wished that his mother would come back, hoping to hear 
something of the gentleman above stairs. Presently steps were heard descending 
the hall stairs, the front door was gently opened and closed. Henry sprang to the 
window, but whoever left the house had turned up the street and the half-blinds 
prevented his seeing out. Immediately his mother entered, her beautiful face a 
good deal flushed, and that cold look in her eye which Henry never liked to see 
there. “‘ Well, my lady,” said Haraden, looking up from the plate over which 
he was bending with epicurean devotion, “ what is it? ‘You look as if you had 
been engaged in an affair of an unpleasant nature ;—or had found it difficult to 
make an amicable settlement with your milliner,” said he smiling as he gave her 
plate to the waiter. But Victorine saw that both the children were eagerly ex- 
pecting her reply, and promising to satisfy her husband on some future occasion, 
nothing more was said of the inopportune visitor. Henry seized the first favor- 
able moment to ask his mother what gentleman had called during dinner, but she 
only chid him for his curiosity and refused to answer his inquiry, and the boy felt 
certain that it was one whom he had once seen and whom he had often wished 
to see again ; but following the example of prudent silence which his mother was 
in the habit of setting him, he kept his convictions to himself and asked no further 
questions ; and neither of the children ever learned, at least until after they ceased 
to be children, who the visitor was and what was his errand. 

But as we are not bound to the same reserve with our readers, we shall tell them 
at once that it was Father Haly. He had been called to Boston to attend at the 
bed-side of a brother priest, and he had made it a duty before leaving the city to 
attempt at least to see Kate O’Connor’s child, but he met with a vigorous resist- 
ance. Mrs. White thanked him for his kind intentions, but was unwilling that 
Mary, young as she was, should see a Catholic priest even for the few minutes 
that Father Haly should stay. She was a child of an active mind, and she was 
old enough to remember it, and Mrs. White was afraid that it would make a last- 
ing impression. The good priest represented to Mrs. White that Mrs. Curran ex- 
pected him to bring her an account of Mary Catharine, that she would be greatly 
disappointed if he did not see her, that he himself had baptized the child and that 
he had personally a great desire to see her again; he gravely assured the lady, not 
without a keen sparkling of his bright black eye, that he had not the power to 
make the little girl a Roman Catholic merely by looking at her, but Mrs. White 
was inexorable, and Father Haly went away, disappointed indeed, but satisfied 
that he had done his best, and well-content to have had an opportunity of placing 
himself in an unpleasant position as an act of charity. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
Young Elford, and his notions. 


WE now skip over a number of years, not enough to change very materially 
the elder personages who have hitherto figured in our plain narrative, but enough 
to convert Henry Elford into a full-grown young man, and Mary White into a 
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marriageable young woman. ‘We are all aware that those changes are accom 
plished with a celerity that in every successive instance never fails to astonish, 
The intermediate period between our last chapter and the time to which our story 
has arrived requires but a few words. 

A short time only after the eall of Father Haly, Henry was sent away toa 
celebrated preparatory school; to school college succeeded: during from six to 
eight years the growing youth was like an occasional guest in his step-father’s 
house. The study of a profession came next. It is usual in America for young 
men of fortune to study professions, and that every young man should have some 
definite calling was one of Mrs. Elford’s “ fixed principles ;” the idea of a man 
doing nothing but live on his income was repugnant to her feelings and her ideas 
of Christian duty, and she had brought up her son with very high notions of 
what society and the world expected, of what God and his conscience would 
surely require of him. 

It was not to be supposed that a seed planted almost in infancy and ever after 
fostered, watched and nourished with sedulous care, would fail to bring forth fruit, 
though perhaps it might not fructify precisely as the mother intended. Henry 
had imbibed his mother’s strong sense of justice, and he had, besides an aversion to 
falsehood and hypocrisy of all sorts, an earnest love of the truth and a fearless 
pertinacity in following after it, and these are qualities which are apt to leada 
man much further than his neighbors think it reasonable or safe or becoming to go. 
We shall perhaps see how it fell out with Henry Elford. 

He had been destined by his mother for the law, a very good profession, she 
said, for young men of fortune, because it qualifies them to take care of their own 
property, and a very honorable profession if honorably pursued, and perhaps this 
prudent mother remembered that the law is a convenient passport to the highest 
honors in the State. It was a profession for which Henry had little predilection, 
but he had been accustomed to be guided by his mother’s wishes, and then, though 
he had not a preference for this calling, he was not sure that all things considered 
he was prepared to choose any other ; so to the law he betook himself. 

He had quite outlived that delicacy of constitution which had afflicted his child- 
hood; a continued residence at the North had invigorated his frame, and he had 
become athletic and robust. He had passed through college with honor, though 
he was more remarkable for the purity of his morals than for the brilliancy of his 
literary course. He entered with spirit into all healthful amusements and manly 
sports, but where recreation ran into sinful indulgence, and sport into dissipation, 
there he stopped short, and neither laughter nor sneers could urge him one step 
further. After he entered the law school, one of the professors remarked to his 
mother that though Henry never failed to acquit himself honorably, nevertheless it 
had been noticed that he seemed more fond of theology than of law, and more 
anxious to acquire knowledge than to exhibit his acquirements. His mother 
smiled ; she was proud of her boy, and whatever he might choose to do she gave 
herself no uneasiness. She knew that he was captivated rather by moral than by 
intellectual excellence, and she did not fear the result of his readings. She would 
have liked it better if he had had a little more ambition, but he was not meant for 
a great poet or a great artist of any sort; he had a fine mind, in the improvement 
of which he was strictly conscientious; he was perfectly free from eccentricities, 
and so sound a mind in a sound body she took as a guarantee for an honorable career. 

It is curious how many years a young man acquiring his education insensibly 
passes away from the domestic roof, and away from the observation of his dearest 
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friends. And since all this time a vast change is taking place in him, is it won- 
derful that at the end of this separation he is almost a stranger to his parents ? 
The law school was at Cambridge, and the recesses Henry almost uniformly spent 
in traveling, so that it was not till he had completed his studies and his majority, 
had taken possession of his property, and was admitted to the bar, that he took up 
his residence at home, and was again much in the society of his mother and of 
Mary White. At that date he was allowed to be a young man of fine abilities; 
he was wealthy, of a distinguished exterior and captivating manners — of course a 
favorite. A cheerful, social temper inclined him to mix freely in society, while 
the reputation, which he had brought home from college, of being a religious 
young man, added materially to his popularity, because those young ladies who 
had a similar reputation for piety considered that they had a sort of claim upon 
him, and the gay fashionables thought it much more of an object to captivate the 
“pious Mr. Elford” than the young men of their own sort. Thus Henry’s life 
in Boston was by no means a secluded one, nor was his acquaintance limited. 
It was supposed he would make a great match, and in this general expectation his 
mother, so fond of him, failed not to participate. 

Such was the aspect of affairs when young ‘Elford had been residing at home 
six or eight months, and just at this point, that our readers may better understand 
the position, we will introduce them into another room of Mr. White’s house — 
his wife’s apartment. 

It was on the front of the house over the drawing-room, and at this hour, some- 
where near noon, was cheerfully illumined by the sun. It was handsomely fur- 
nished, but with more regard to comfort than to show. The large double bed, 
with its sweeping draperies of blue and buff, the marble-topped dressing-bureau 
and toilet-glass, the light, abundant muslin window-curtains, just veiling but not 
excluding the winter sun, the rich warm carpet, the great lumps of Cannel coal 
blazing and crackling in the open fire-place, the generous easy chairs, severally 
oceupied by the mother and son, altogether made a picture of in-door comfort well 
calculated to render one oblivious of the bleak easterly wind which outside was 
sweeping over the snowy Common. Mrs. White’s chair was drawn towards the 
fire, while she busily occupied herself in making up flannel for the poor, and huge 
piles of the homely material ornamented the workstand by her side and the carpet 
around. Henry sate more nearly in front of the fire, into which he gazed thought- 
fully and tranquilly, his Head slightly thrown back, and one hand and arm repos- 
ing upon either elbow of his chair. But though this calm and genial interior was 
further brightened and warmed by works of charity, the lady at least seemed not 
quite satisfied. She is not so young as when we saw her last, though the few 
rapid and tranquil years have hardly left a trace upon her beautiful features, but 
they have made a man of the boy. Either the cold look which formerly charac- 
terized Mrs. White’s face has become more habitual, or, what is more probable, 
some recent cause has just called forth the expression. Busily plying her needle, 
she said: 

“You have hardly ever in your life before done any thing that I did not like — 
except, to be sure, poring over those miserable Oxford books as you do.” 

“ And that surely need not trouble you, my dear mother,” her son replied, re- 
garding her with a frank smile, “since I only read to find out the truth.” 

“I don’t see why you can’t take your religion, and believe it in the quiet, old 
fashioned way in which all your friends have believed it before you.” 

“But I can’t, my dear mother.” 
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“You could, if you would not be all the time reading these things.” 

« But as to the other thing that we were speaking of, dear mother,” he replied, 
after a brief pause, “‘I do not see why you should particularly dislike it.” 

“I don’t say that I particularly dislike it. I don’t particularly like it. It’s not 
what I expected you to do;”’ and dropping her work for an instant, and contem- 
plating the fine figure and still finer face of her son, Mrs. White thought that he 
might have chosen among ten thousand precisely to his mind. ‘TI should hare 
expected you to look further from home. Why do you smile? ”’ 

“‘ Nothing. I was only thinking of a very homely proverb. There is no con- 
sanguinity.”” , 

“No, there is no consanguinity,”? she said coldly, and resuming her work. 
** But she seems a near relation.” 

**T dare say, to you,” he replied quickly : and then he cast an anxious, furtive 
glance at his mother, as if he feared to have given her pain. ‘ Do you think her 
father would object ? ”’ 

**I dare say not,” replied Mrs. White, rather proudly. “Is this the reason that 
you so religiously persist in calling him her father? ”’ 

‘Not precisely. But as I have a most distinct recollection of my own father, 
you will not blame me,” and the young man hastily averted his gaze, “ for giving 
him the first place.’ 

A faint flush passed slowly over Mrs. White’s cheek and brow. 

** And as to what you say,”’ she resumed, “about going further and faring 
worse ”” 

**T did not say so,” he interrupted, smiling. 

“<No: but that is the proverb you were thinking of. It is very true; butitis 
also true that you might do better.” 

“Well, now, my dear mother,” returned Henry, eagerly, and rousing himself 
to an attitude of attention, “how might I do better? Mary is innocent and 
amiable and good ; so much for qualities; but if I am to choose my wife for her 
possessions,” he pursued, smiling with a very wide-awake look, “she is certainly 
rich enough; she is not a great beauty like Caroline Medway, but she is pretty 
enough for any reasonable man, and neither is she a great coquette like Caroline 
Medway.” 

** She has no intellectual superiority, and not even a fondness for books.” 

“I know; but she is good and pious. She has a gredt deal of musical talent, 
and is as intelligent and well educated as most girls. And I would rather my wife 
were less brilliant and more amiable. I know, my dear mother, that you would 
have been better pleased if I had fancied Rosa Carleton, but you may rely upon it 
I know Rosa Carleton better than you do. She is not to be depended upon ; she 
is not single-hearted like Mary. She is very brilliant and very fond of showing it, 
and a woman who is fond of displaying her talents and acquirements in all socie- 
ties is not the sort of woman to make a man happy in his home and at his fire- 
side.” 

** Well, my dear boy, you are right, of course, about that. And if you feel sure 
that you shall be happy with Mary for life, I certainly do not wish to interfere, 
and I have no idea that Haraden will either.” 

Some conversation followed, in which it was settled that’ Mrs. White should 
sound the disposition of Mary’s father towards the matter in hand, and then the 
young man left his mother’s room. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
Another Wedding. 


Haraven had no objection, of course. The young people were perfectly inde- 
pendent, and if they could best please themselves by marrying one another, he did 
not see that it concerned him in any way. His daughter was rich, it is true, but, 
as Henry said, she was not brilliant. Gentle, docile and diffident, her father, who 
had seen the world, considered her a very common place little body —he would 
not have expected her to do better than to marry Henry Elford ; indeed, he had 
never expected her to do as well, and with his usual nonchalant frankness he told 
her that she had herself decidedly the best of the bargain: a judgment which the 
young lady would not have presumed to gainsay, even if she had not internally 
recognized its justice ; but she thought, as the color slowly mantled her cheek and 
brow, that from so near a relation as her own father, if he were going to say any 
thing about the match, she might have hoped to hear something more flattering 
than that. She, however, pocketed the indignity, and with characteristic sim- 
plicity repeated her father’s complimentary speech to Henry the next time she 
saw him. 

As for Mrs. White, although she was disappointed somewhat that Henry should 
make so unambitious a match, yet after she found that he was resolved, with her 
wonted sagacity she would have kept her disappointment to herself, even if she 
had not been too regardful of Mary’s feelings to suffer such a sentiment to appear. 

Mary, meanwhile, was too much occupied with her own affections and 
Henry’s to trouble herself excessively about the probable opinions or feelings of 
older people. The old people had had their day, in which they had disposed of 
her as they liked, and now it was her day, and she was inclined to use her privi- 
lege of disposing of herself. She was very far from being insensible to the esteem 
of others; indeed, a desire for that esteem was perhaps her foible, but if Henry 
wished to make her his wife she was not likely to refuse him from any over-refined 
scruples respecting the suitableness of the match in the eyes of others. To her 
partial judgment, Henry Elford was something akin to perfection : she loved and 
admired him not so much because he was handsomer and more “ talented,’’ as the 
Boston phrase was, than any body else, but because he was so good and so con- 
scientious. She could not imagine the possibility of his violating his conscience 
even in the smallest particular. 

No doubt she prodigiously overrated him, that is, if we regard the abstract purity 
of heart which she supposed him to possess; but as regards the majority of young 
men, and other young men of her society, she certainly did him no more than jus- 
tice. So if the old adage be true respecting the troubled course of true love, this 
could not have been a true love, for it ran smoothly enough; and we are inclined 
rather to fault the proverb than the lovers, especially as we have known other 
cases which went far to belie the old saying. 

It was soon reported that Mary White’s fine fortune was no longer in the mar- 
ket, and, what was a far greater calamity, that it was no longer of any use for the 
fair daughters of the Bay State to set their caps for Henry Elford ; the affair was 
talked of with feeling and vivacity at every tea-table for eight days, and then it 
became an old story. After an engagement of a reasonable length — for Boston 
people are always reasonable « «cept when they are slightly deranged — the young 
couple were married. Every body came to see them, every body congratulated 
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them, for a week or so every body discussed the dress and appearance of the bride 
and groom, the quality of the cake, the cost of the flowers, the arrangement of the 
rooms, and then every body forgot all about them. They were married and out 
of the world, and it was high time to think and talk about other people who wer 
not yet married. 

In fact, now that Henry Elford was disposed of, it was allowed on all hands that 
he had some very singular notions, that he had of late developed some extraor. 
dinary eccentricities. What these eccentricities were it would -have been difficult 
to explain; but the quiet old church folks of St. Paul’s and Trinity parish, who 
pursued contentedly the beaten track marked out by their fathers, ever since the 
first Episcopalian smuggled himself into the colony, gravely shook their heads and 
averred that the young man had erred and strayed from that path; and if you de 
sired an explanation of these melancholy hints, your ears were assailed by a con- 
fused medley of contradictory terms, of which the words Oxford Tracts, altar. 
cloths, lights, altar and cross, were the prominent known quantities. 

But the young bride cared for none of these things. Henry was the most kind 
and tender of husbands, as he had been the most considerate and respectful of 
lovers ; and when he announced his intention of leaving his home for a while and 
visiting Europe, she was nothing loth to accompany him, nor did she find the bit- 
terness of parting with her father so great as to mar the delight of visiting with 
this more congenial and dearer companion those beautiful and famous places of 
which from her childhood she had read and heard, but which were to her as yet 
strange and unknown. 

Having then provided Mr. and Mrs. Elford with a comfortable state-room on 
board a fine steam-packet bound for merrie England, we will take leave of them 
while we say a word on our own behalf. First, then, if we were to cut our story 
short at this precise point, we think no one would have a right to complain that it 
is without a moral: the young Catholic girl marries a Protestant and dies; her 
children are brought up Protestants, they marry Protestants, and such they also 
live and die ; and this is by no means the saddest story that might be told without 
going beyond the limits of our own free country. But, on the other hand, as we 
have a lingering tenderness for Kate O’Connor’s child, and feel beside a strong in- 
terest in Henry Elford, we would rather not stop here; and, moreover, if we had 
intended to stop here, we would not have disfigured our slight tale with these 
marriages, and one of them, at least, between parties so nearly connected as to 
offend the taste, we doubt not, of most of our readers. Any other husband 
would have answered just as well for Mary White as Henry Elford, and we 
should have been under no necessity to speak of it at all. Having then committed 
this grand blunder, we must even go on, and try if it is possible to evoke out of 
this third marriage results more satisfactory than have appeared from the other 
two. Besides which, it seems to us that we have tacitly pledged ourselves to 
other ends, and that we must needs go on, albeit as rapidly as we can. 

The objects with which people from this side of the Atlantic visit Europe are as 
various as the characters of the people themselves. Some go in quest of health, 
and nobody thinks of envying them, for though they may have much enjoyment, 
they are seen to carry always their cross. Some go to feed their imaginations 
amid the beautiful and sublime seenes of nature and the world-renowned spots of 
history and old romance ; some go in search of pictures, sculpture and other works 
of art; and some to see great men and the places rendered sacred by the presence 
of the great who are gone; some go merely to say they have been, and others 
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again from a sort of insatiable and extravagant ambition to see every thing that 
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of the can be seen. : 
rp To judge from the leisurely quietness with which Henry Elford passed the 
ete entire summer in exploring the rural counties of England and visiting the large 
towns, he was impelled by neither of the motives mentioned above. He visited, ’ 
adhe of course, the fine seats of the nobility when they came in his way, but he was ‘ 
ay chiefly diligent in ferreting out every little gem of a parish church which lay hid- 
fi den among the green trees, and in examining and learning by heart all the beautiful 
= ruins and fine old cathedrals for which England is famous. He made himself 
bya familiar with Oxford and Cambridge, with York and Canterbury, and having 
‘ * spent the first fortnight of October at Morley’s, in London, a fortnight devoted 
ts principally to the Cathedral, the Abbey, the Tower and the Temple — “I have 
ead seen every thing in England that I care for,”’ said he, “ I think I shall go to Paris 
die for the winter.””, He was mistaken ; he had not yet seen every thing in England 
; that he cared for. 
“kind They had several times attended morning prayers at the Cathedral and the 
‘al of Abbey, and Mrs. Elford observed, though she did not say so, that it seemed to 
said disagree with her husband’s temper. The staring, gaping, impertinent audience, 
o bit gathered for any other purpose than worship, the mercenary obsequiousness ot 
with the beadles, the unmeaning formality of the service scrabbled through like a school- 
eal : boy’s task, the stupid non-committal sermon —one or all of these — seemed to 
yet | make young Elford angry, very unreasonably, as Mary thought. To her the ser- 
vice seemed beautiful, “ if it were only a little more reverently performed,” she 
a said, as they followed the crowd out of the choir after church ; “ but then, Henry,” 
rary she added, apologetically, “ they don’t behave half so badly here in London as 
sory they did at York.” Henry vouchsafed no reply, but made his way scornfully and 
vat i wrathfully into the street. ; ‘ 
be The next Sunday they went to St. George’s, Hanover Square, and this was 
~~ : incomparabl y worse. One could get in for nothing, it is true, and there was room 
boat | enough within for four times as many people as were assembled, byt there was 
— something in the air of the place which admonished the interloper not to take pos- 
‘les session of a seat without permission, and the fat beadle never dreamed of offering 
“had a stranger a seat until he saw the classic head of Victoria glittering in the palm of 
neti his hand; then they were at home. é’ ! 
mies The pews were charmingly comfortable, just the place for a Rip Van Winkle 
wort sleep, and St. George, of Hanover Square, seemed to have been napping, not for 
va one hundred but for three hundred years, or else, which was more probable, to 
itted have abandoned the place altogether, and the preacher and people too —no, they 
+d could not have been asleep all that time, for they were all dressed in the most ap- 
an proved style of the present day, and the preacher, after drawling languidly through 
ie the prayers and lessons, delivered himself with immense pomposity of a sermon 
| rich in words and blamelessly innocent of ideas and doctrine. ; 
we Mrs. Elford wished they had gone to the Abbey, where at least she would have 
slth heard the service chanted. But at all events she heard the lessons, and with these 
¢ she tried to persuade herself she ought to be content. They were from the 
— bible, a book of which she was fond. “I wonder,” said she internally, as she 
ad gazed vacantly at the ugly window which is intended no doubt to ornament the ‘ 
oe chancel, “I wonder what these poor Church of England people would do Soli 
as out the bible, for they do not seem to get a sermon worth hearing once in a life-time. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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IRISH EXCURSIONS.—No. VI. 

Killaloe on the Shannon.— The O’Brien Family. — The Road to Galway. — Old 
Galway and its Marble Walls. — Lough Mask and Lough Cong. — Roderick the 
Unlucky. —‘* The Cross of Cong.” —The Highlands of Connemara. — General 
Impressions of Connaught. 


Ir the Norman Geraldines still retain legendary possession of the left bank of 
the river Shannon, the O’Briens are equally well entrenched on the right, 
Whether driving under ruined castles, or crossing the bridges that span the stream, 
or examining ancient churches, the name or arms of O’Brien were certain to in- 
trude. The dexter hand and arm seemed to “ shake its mailed fist,” fromr many 
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an archway, while the half pious, half threatening motto — Lambh laidar an aidir 
—(*strength of arm from above’’), being once translated, was not easily for- 
gotten. 

At Killaloe, the interest of the river scenery may be said to centre. Here navi- 
gation from the sea ceases; here was the only military ford across the lower 
Shannon ; hard by are the grass-grown trenches of the great Brian’s palace, song- 
famed “‘ Kinkora ”; here is the fine old cathedral of St. Molua, the son of a king 
who preferred the crozier to the crown; and here— pardon the bathos, gentle 
reader — most delicious salmon are caught, to the great joy of hungry tourists and 
expert anglers. 

Killaloe must be one of the oldest episcopal sees in Ireland, as it dates from the 
year 639, when Flanan, the first Bishop was appointed by Pope John IV. Our 
attention was called, in the fine old cathedral (erected by King Donald O’Brien, 
A. D. 1160), to the arms of the bishopric, which consist of a cross proper four 
shamrocks (apparently), in the quarterings of the cross, with a key at the top of 
the shield: the crest is a Latin mitre. If this coat is as old as the see, (or even as 
old as the cathedral), it affords a curious index to the ecclesiology of Ireland, before 
Anglo-Norman invasion. 

Above this place the Shannon spreads into a highly picturesque lake, on which 
small steamboats ply daily. A delightful excursion may be made to Portumna, at the 
farther end of the lake, and return the same evening. In this lake, at Island- 
mone, is a famous place of resort for pilgrims, who from “ Lady Day ” in May 
till “Lady Day” in August, may be seen flitting through the ruined aisles on the 
island, or crossing over to the shores, in the clumsy coés, or ferry boats, used on 
the lake. 

Our purpose being to economize time, and yet make a circuit of the island, we 
landed at Portumna, and ported from that place to Lougbrea, a town of some 
7,000 inhabitants, about half way between the Shannon and Galway. A mini- 
ature lake about a mile across, gives its name to the town, which is, at present, 
and for five centuries has been the property of the Clanrickarde family. The 
Carmelite convent, pointed out to us from the road, we were told, was the only 
one in Ireland, the succession of whose priors had never been broken. In the 
darkest days of Protestant persecution they contrived to exist, in obscure crypts or 
comers of their once extensive foundation, until, like a neighboring river which 
loses itself for a time underground, only to re-appear fuller, brighter, and more 
irresistible than before, so the pious family of Lougbrea emerged some half a 
century since, with much of their former zeal and power. 

Our stay at Lougbrea was but for change of horses and dinner. After three 
hours drive through a stony and watery valley, we discerned the smoke of Gal- 
way, the chief city of Ireland, fronting on the Atlantic. This city and coast is 
evidently destined by nature, to be a valuable ally to our own country. Its harbor 
is one of the safest and largest in the British islands; the three Arran islets in the 
offing act as natural breakwaters, leaving three commerging channels, one of 
which must always be practicable for ships coming in on any wind; the lofty 
headlands, on either shore, are visible many miles off at sea;—zin short, every 
sign that nature can give has been given, to invite Atlantic commerce into Gal- 
way. While we were there the whole topic was, a line of steamships to New 
York, but what with the jealousy of Liverpool, and the want of energy among 
the Irish themselves, the thing has never been fairly tried. And yet, it so clearly 
on the cards, it must come with time. 
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Some further details of this curious old city——once the most western in the 
world, — may not be considered out of place, even in these sketches. The county 
of which it is the capital, contains a million and a half of acres, of which about 
a million are cultivated, 80,000 are under lakes, and the rest is made up of moun- 
tain and bog-land. The two largest lakes, Mask and Corrib, are connected at 
Cong, by a subterranean river, and their surplus waters are poured through the 
city into the inner harbor. Lough Corrib, the lower lake, extends to within a 
couple of miles of the town, so that the fall of water to the sea, through the city, 
is short, but powerfully rapid. Across this stream are five or six bridges, of various 
dates, from the 12th to the last century. The population fluctuated continually 
during the famine ; it was set down for us, in round numbers, at 40,000. 

Like most ancient bo- 
roughs, there are two towns 
in Galway — the new and 
the old. If, as we cheer- 
fully admit, the new is the 
more cousfortable, the old, 
as our readers may judge 
by the appended sketch, is 
the more picturesque. The 
entire town was made up 
of streets like this, in what 
we call « the Middle Ages.” 
Its lofty walls and towers 
were built of the exquisite 
green marble, so plentiful 
in the neighboring hills. Its 
port was thronged with the 
ships of Cadiz and Lisbon, 
and its intimacy was greater 
with countries beyond sea, 
than with Ireland. Its armed 
back was turned upon the 
mountaineers of Connaught 
while its embracing arms 
were stretched to Spain. 
One of its fond historians 
of the 17th century, exclaims of it in his exile—* this city has ever appeared to 
me, what Jerusalem was to Jeremias, —a city of most perfect beauty.”* Inan- 
other place he compares it to Marseilles among the Gauls, “a city of civilization 
in a barbarous region.”” Enough of its material splendor remains in its cathedral, 
college and monasteries, if not to justify, at least to account for these lofty enco- 
miums. 

From Galway a similar excursion to that from Killaloe, may be made up 
Lough Corrib, in a small steamboat. In this trip Cong, with its miserable village 
and fine old abbey, holds the same position that Portumna does in the other. It 
appears as if in Ireland you can journey only from one ruined church to another, 





OLD GALWAY. 


**¢ Pii Antistitis Icon’? — Authore Joanne Lynchexo, Archidiacono Tuamensi. 
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or from one old war-worn castle to another. It is the past which is real, which is 
wide-spread ; the present only shows its face, here and there, in favorite spots, and 
then very often, as the 
mere interpreter of the 
past. Was there ever 
so strange a destiny, 
so mysterious an 
island ? 

Here now, at Cong, 
where we intended to 
lose ourselves for a 
day or two, in trout 
fishing, the mournful 
ghost of Roderick the 
Unlucky, the last of 
the Celtic Kings, rose 
to beckon us away. 
In the ruined monas- 
tery yonder, he sighed 
out his soul, deserted 
by his lieges, his sons, 
and, worse still, his 
ownself-respect. One 
comfort only he had. 
A piece of the true 
cross, long before sent 
from Rome to one of 
his ancestors, had 
been enshrined by him 
ina cross of quaint 
and elegant workman- 
ship. This Cross, well 
known as that of 
Cong, he had treas- 
ured up in his adver- 
sity, and his last hours 
were spent in prayer 
before it.* 

Warned off by the sad shade of Roderick, we crossed the narrow rock that 
divides Corrib from Mask, and boated up the latter, touching on both sides. To 
the west, the highlands of Connemara and Joyce’s Country were obliging enough 
to put off their misty shrouds, and show their venerable brows. A scanty vegeta- 
tion grew about their knees, or girt their loins, while the luxuriant green fern and 
purple heath supplied them with their other vesture. The cool, deep, dark lake 
bathed their feet, and the summer winds made music to them. I do not think 





CROSS OF CONG. 


*The “Cross of Cong,’’ so creditable to the art-taste of the 12th century, was ex- 
hibited last year, at the Dublin Industrial Exhibition, and excited general admiration. 
It was stated at that time to be the property of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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= there is any thing of the kind in the British Isles, any blending of the savagery of 

Norway and the cosiness of Windermere, to compare with the west and east 
sides of Lough Mask, 
The picturesque long 
cheeks and half 
Spanish grace of the 
peasantry add’ ap 
other charm to the 
whole. Our reader 
shall judge by a no 
means unusual sam- 
ple. 

A delightful day 
was ours upon Lough 
Mask. Thou wilt re 
member it long, Ev- 
genius! [ see thee 
still spouting Scotch 
ballads, in spite of the 
trout leaping athwart 
your rod. Nor wilt 
thou forget, my dear 
companion, with 
what ceremony we 
buried the empty bot- 
tle, with its myste- 
rious writing, on the 
strand of Inisdawaur. 
But night cometh on, 
and the lights of Bal- 
linrobe yonder invite 








CONNEMARA PEASANT GIRL. us to refreshment and 
rest. 





Gems from our Ports. 


Unper this heading we propose to give beautiful specimens from the Catholic 
Poets of America, which have for the most part been already published, but are 
too little known. We begin with the following exquisite poem from the pen of 
the Rev. M. A. Watuace. 


THE PRIEST’S CHOICE. 


I saw a tomb uprooted from the earth, 
And in that tomb I saw long locks of hair, 
And eyeless holes where beauty once had birth, 
And teeth all darkened, and defiled, and bare. 
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The frame within, tho’ once a queenly form, 
Was such a sight as I no more would see, 
My heart grew sick to mark the dismal worm, 

Feeding upon that clay so busily! 


The sight drew men around it, and they shed . 
Full many a bitter tear above that tomb. 

And loud they sorrowed that the youthful head 
So soon should moulder in the graveyard’s gloom. 


Youth! Love! and Beauty! what are ye at last? 
Are ye not told in many a truthful strain? 

A sound —a happy dream that soon is passed — 
A sad remembrance, beautiful as vain! 


I sighed and passed: but soon I chose the way 
Which now I walk in, and which | shall hold 

Till death’s deep mists obscure my visual ray, 
And lay me, too, beneath the coffin’s mould. 


The world regards me as a wretched one, 
Shut out from all the pleasures of my race, 

Condemned to wander in my course alone, 
And feel but sadness in the gladdest place. 


So let it dream; but I possess a lot 

Which seems, and is immeasurably blest; 
I have a rapture which it knoweth not, 

A holy calm —a more than mortal rest. 


My God has shower’d His brightest gifts on me; 
He has vouchsafed to call me to His shrine, 
That, in the place of love and mystery, 
I may present to Him the ‘gift divine.” 


And spirits are my partners, and they speak 
To me a language which is all my bliss; 
And mine are visions which in vain we seek, 

Within the sphere of such a world as this. 


I soothe the wretched on his bed of death; 
When doubts distract, or clouds of terror roll, 
I cheer the moment of his latest breath, 
And paint Heav’n’s glories to the parting soul. 


Nought intervenes between me and the skies, 
To keep my soul from mounting to her home; 

I leave earth’s thorns, its troubles, tears, and sighs, 
In light to live, with angel guides to roam. 


To God, meantime, I make the sacrifice, 
And bless forever His eternal name, 
Singing that while the suns of mortals rise, 
May ev’ry tongue His boundless love proclaim. 
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BUTLER’S ANALOGY AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


In the study of history on what comparatively speaking may be called a grea 
scale, it is very interesting to see events assuming the character of regular se 
quence, one depending on another during a long period, when at first they seemed 
quite isolated and accidental. This is remarkably the case with that surprising 
and at first sight, humanly inexplicable movement, by which Almighty God, a 
we trust, is bringing about the conversion of England. 

As an intellectual movement it may be considered to have begun in the 
eighteenth century, with a thoughtful scholar, by birth a dissenter from the estab- 
lishment, and afterwards buried for twenty years in a country curacy of the s 
called Church of England. During that obscure period of his life, Butler, after. 
wards Bishop of Durham, wrote his Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
a book aimed in the first instance against scepticisth, but which contained the 
germ of that entire development by which so many thoughtful minds, in the very 
bosom of the Protestant Church, and nurtured in a Protestant University, have 
been brought to the threshold of the Catholic faith. The first principles of 
Protestantism logically carried out, had led the whole educated mind of England 
to infidelity, every educated and thinking man in England was presumed to be 
either a Deist or a Papist, when, seizing in his solitude, and drawing forth into 
shape, the principles by which that high-toned infidelity was shown to be irrational 
in itself, beset (after all) with greater difficulties than faith, and not in harmony 
with the admitted facts of nature and the world, Butler, as it were, stumbled upon, 
or rather necessarily drew forth from its dust, the argument by which rationalism 
in every form, and consequently Protestantism, which is only a form of rational- 
ism, could be for ever refuted. 

That such was the real tendency of Butler’s speculations is shown by the dis 
course which he preached after he became Bishop, on the value of external reli- 
gion, in which he commended so highly and regretted so frankly the ritual system 
of the Church, as a necessary method for keeping up the sense of supernatural 
truths in any large population, in a way most extraordinary at that period. Itis 
also shown by his own steps in that direction, such as his setting up a cross in 
the oratory of his palace, a thing then unheard of, and which made as much sen- 
sation as would now be excited by the Bishop of Durham erecting a tabernacle 
on his communion-table for the preservation of the consecrated bread. It is con- 
firmed by the report which gained credence at the time, and the falsehood of which 
is not even now certain, that he was reconciled to the Church of Rome on his 
death-bed. It was felt by those who were thorough Protestants that Butler’s rea- 
soning conducted to Rome, that it could be consistently employed only by @ 
Catholic: which is indeed evident, when we remember that one of his principles, 
the one on which he oftenest and most unweariedly insisted, was that we are not 

judges beforehand what kind of religion God is likely to give us, or with what degree 
or sort of evidence He is likely to accompany it, nor to how many persons of the 
human race, nor by what means or agencies he may choose to make it known, nor 
with what fore-known ultimate success. He also taught and insisted that it was a 
sufficient answer to any objection raised against a revealed doctrine, to show that 
as great difficulties, and above all the very same difficulties, environed the un- 
doubted, evident, sensible facts of nature and Providence; and he led the way m 
England in pointing out those analogies of nature and natural providence which 
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Butler’s Analogy and the Oxford Movement. 


harmonize with and sustain the most difficult mysteries of revelation, such as the 
endless punishment of the wicked, and making salvation to depend upon faith in 
a certain creed—the very argument used with so much effect by Catholic divines. 
Distrust of our own unaided reason, rejection of its competency as an umpire in 
religion, a willingness to admit mysteries in revelation, the admission of their ante- 
cedent probability — these were the fruits of his system; and although it was liable 
to a rationalistic abuse, and he has had, accordingly, rationalistic followers, yet 
upon the whole it is plain that here was given an intellectual preparation for the 
Catholic faith, of no mean value. 

Accordingly, the influence of Butler is very obvious in the early writings of 
the Oxford school, and especially in those of Mr. Newman. At the time of 
Newman’s conversion this influence was made manifest by a feeble attempt of 
Keble’s, to show that the argument of Butler might be employed in favor of the 
English Protestant Church against secession to Rome. This very attempt showed 
how much authority that argument possessed over minds nurtured in the univer- 
sity; but it proved a complete failure. Even Mr. Keble’s friends complained of 
its weakness in this ‘‘ reversed movement.”? The system of Butler, or rather the 
argument of Butler (for system he had none) was good as far as it went; it de- 
monstrated the absurdity and untenableness of rationalism; but that was not 
enough; the soul awakened by it from the dream of an inconsequential rest in 
tradition, or coquetry with scepticism, demanded a positive faith, sustained by 
positive evidence :— unity, sanctity, miracles, catholicity, apostolicity, a true, 
consistent, divine, attested tradition, were required, because they were seen to 
surround one faith alone, and there was not an objection raised by English Protes- 
tantism, which was now detected as English rationalism, against that faith, which 
Butler’s profound argument, graven upon the minds of those Oxford scholars, was 
not at hand to refute. The dilemma which, when well understood, it presented 
was, either there is blind chance or a mysterious xezues,— the Catholic Church or 
cuaos. It was an argument not only profound, but peculiarly from its source of 
proof — admitted facts — one of common sense, and so suited to the genius of the 
English nation. It is one that is destined yet to work great things in being popu- 
larly employed in England by the converted scholars who have felt its power. It 
is very interesting as we began by observing, to watch the cycle, or rather the 
oscillation, by which at last, intelligence as such returns to the centre of Divine 
revelation, and points, as it were, to its Divine Author. 

Some people think that England will never be converted. We draw from these 
historical observations touching the intellectual origin of the present movement, a 
more encouraging inference. We think that England will be converted, but by 
certain degrees. There is, we infer, in the order of grace, a law that orders things 
gradually and sweetly, elevating but not violating the order of nature. For ex- 
ample, in Germany in the last age there were many conversions of philosophers 
and scholars; from them in the next generation the movement extended to the 
middle class; now, the people are flocking in. There is much reason to expect 
that things will follow the same course in England, but that the process will be 
more rapid and the effect more universal. Other causes, doubtless, will co-ope- 
fate; perhaps some greuat national humiliation to cure that English pride, so deep- 
ly ingrained. But a great deal must certainly be done by simple yet cogent rea- 
soning, array of facts, patient correction of the historical errors transmitted by 
prejudiced or malignant hands from generation to generation. The time it takes 
for this process— for sound views purified from prejudice to sink down through 
the mass of a nation— makes one despair; but there is really no reason to des- 
pair when we see a feasible human work to be done, to which God will give a 
blessing and success as it pleases Him. 
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1. THEses DEFENDED puRING THE Scnoxastic Year 1853-4. By the Students of 

Rational Philosophy in Georcetown Cou.ece, D.C, 

We have received this pamphlet together with the catalogue of the college for the 
same year. The theses presenta rich and captivating array of subjects, evincing in their 
arrangement and wording an admirable method, so far as we are able to judge of it, as 
an amateur. Looking over the catalogue and seeing the rich provisioh for a careful 
and thorough intellectual culture which the course offers, we are tempted to wish our- 
selves young again that we might personally profit by it, 


2. History or THE Lire, Wrirtines, anp Doctrines or Lurner. By M. Audin, 
Translated from the last French edition, by William B. Turnbull, Esq. London: 
Charles Dolman. . Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This new translation of Audin’s Life of Luther is highly spoken of by the English 
Catholic press. How it compares with that which we already possess from a highily 
esteemed American source we have no means of judging, not having read the latter; 
neither can we speak of its fidelity to the original, for the same reason. It appears, 
however, judging from the first volume, to be extremely well written. The work 
itself is too well known as a classic on the subject of Luther and the so-called Re- 
formation, to require any commendation from us, but its great value, historical and 
controversial, and the fact that the former translation is out of print and is likely to be 
permanently replaced by this; which, we repeat, strikes us as excellent; will induce 
us to recur to it again, with a view of bringing its intrinsic merits more fully before 
our readers. 


3. Evemenrary Axcesra, by B. Sestini, S. J., author of Analytical Geometry and 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Georgetown College. Baltimore: 
J. Murphy & Co. 12mo. 

This work recommends itself to favor by the admirable order of its parts, and the 
conciseness and clearness with which its principles are expounded. One needs but open 
the book to perceive that the author has brought to the execution of his task a ripened 
judgment and well-tried experience. He is not a compiler—his work has the rare 
merit of originality, and every student of Algebra will thank him for having given ina 
few pages what has usually occupied a large volume, and for having rendered intelligible 
what has often proved an enigma to many. The work before us supposes the know- 
ledge of Arithmetical fractions. It contains examples which the ingenious student is 
to solve—his teacher can easily furnish him with others should those in the text be 
deemed insufficient. The work is printed in remarkably clear type and with the neat- 
ness which characterizes the publications of the house from which it is issued. 


4. First Trienntat Report or tue House or rue Goop Suepuerp. April 1, 1854. 

Philadelphia: sold by all Catholic booksellers. 

If we have not previously noticed this report, it was because we wished to do ft 
more justice. When we reflect how large a number of persons, even of Catholics, 
have at some period of their lives made themselves responsible for the sin which 
deprives the daughters of misfortune of respect and felicity in this life as well as in the 
next, and that so many of these are doubtless in comfortable worldly circumstances, 
enjoying (let us hope) peace of consciénce in the bosom of their families, together with 
the respect of the world around them, it would appear as if the existence ef sucha 
charity as the House of the Good Shepherd would only need to be known, for contri- 
butions to flow in from every side from persons eager to expiate the past and propi- 
tiate the righteous judgment of God. When we consider also that this is the only 
institution of the sort, under Catholic auspices, in all our Atlantic cities, where one 
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would say it is not less needed than elsewhere, to say the least, we feel certain that it 
must meet, that it must have met with a liberal support. Indeed Divine Providence 
has succored it remarkably, using as an instrument the untiring zeal and indomitable 
energy of its chief director, aided by the cordial co-operation of a devoted band of 
managers, and the prayers of the holy sisterhood who have given themselves to so 
good a work, It appears by this report, that the Institution owes about $6,500, that 
it had (on the 1st of April) $1,074,68 in its treasury, and that its property is valued at 
about $40,000. This property consists of the buildings of the Institution and the 
ground on which they stand, representing an outlay of say $21,000 (including the out- 
standing debt). The property, therefore, is worth nearly double what it has cost. 
The present buildings, which are even beautiful, and very perfect in internal arrange- 
ment, will accommodate about one hundred and forty penitents. There is yet no 
accommodation for Magdalens, or penitents desirous to embrace the religious life, and 
who, by the rules, are on no account to be admitted to become Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd. It would of course be fatal to the salutary influence which the Sisters ex- 
ercise on the penitents, could the latter suppose that the former had aught to reproach 
themselves with on the score of purity of conduct. The peculiar sweetness and efficacy 
of the tender office exercised by the Sisters arise from its being discharged by the pure 
and irreproachable. But we cannot do better than let the Report speak for itself: it 
will be found more edifying than any thing we can say. 


“Religion teaches us, that man is born to sin, and, that, even after this original sin 
has been effaced by the sacramental waters of baptism, he still retains strong propensi- 
ties to evil. Man is not then naturally good, and, even when brought up under the 
influence of good example and of favorable circumstances, he is in danger of becoming 
bad. This is in accordance with revelation, the teachings of the Church, aad the prac- 
tical experience of men, in all ages. Great natural differences, no doubt, exist among 
individuals. Some, from the earliest period of their existence, possess mild and amia- 
ble dispositions. These, as they grow up, find but little difficulty in controlling their 
passions, and in maintaining themselves in the path of virtue; while others, and these 
constitute the majority, exhibit even in their tenderest years, a strong inclination 
toevil. Others again, no matter how pious the circle, or how favorable the circum- 
stances in which they may have been brought up, find themselves impelled to evil by a 
torrent of strong passions. The existence of such passions by no means implies that 
the individual is bad; on the contrary —if properly subdued and chastened by religion 
—their possessors often become distinguished members of society, and are remarkable 
no less for the energy and excellence of their character, than the usefulness of their 
lives. In proportion to the necessities of an individual, God gives his graces to main- 
tain him in the path of virtue; if he prove false to those graces, yield to his passions, 
and plunge into crime, his condition becomes indeed deplorable, but it is a principle, 
founded on revelation and the teaching of the Church, that such a person, however lost 
and abandoned he shall become, is not allowed to despair; worse than he, have been 
forgiven, and the waters of heaven are sufficiently abundant to wash away the crimes 
of any, who will in earnest return to truth and duty; and this is the principle on which 
is founded Tuk House or tHe Goop Suepuerp. Its aim is nothing less, than to 
reclaim and thoroughly to reform the most hardened, the most abandoned, and the most 
loathsome class of the human family — that portion of the female sex, who are objects 
of public scandal, and who constitute the very lowest dregs of society. It is a house 
of correction, attempting, by moral means alone, to reform the worst abuses, and to 
provide a home, —a quiet and happy retreat, for the inmates of houses of public infamy. 
All the domestic control and government, and all the labor of the reformation and train- 
ing of the inmates are in the hands of a peculiar order of the Catholic Church. The 
name of Sisters of Charity of the Good Shepherd has been given toa class of ladies, 
whose whole life is devoted to this work of charity. These ladies, therefore, constitute 
the best, the noblest benefactors of the human family. No others possess the moral 
courage which they exhibit. No others will throw themselves into the ranks of infa- 
mous outcasts, associate with them and become, as it were one with them, in order to 
gain their affections, to be able the better to bring them to contrition and remorse, to 
train them, to educate them to useful occupations, and, when thoroughly reformed, to 
give them a perpetfal home, or to send them into the world, safe, useful and virtuous 
members of society. 

“In the middle of the seventeenth century, or to be more exact, in the year 1645, the 
Rev. Father Eudes, an ecclesiastic of the Catholic Church, found among his penitents, 
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several young women, whom the happy influences of the confessional had drawn from 
the depths of misery and sin. Seeing them, day after day, exposed to the temptations 
which had formerly robbed them of their virtue, he grieved to find that all his labors 
would prove ineffectual, unless he should be able to provide them with some refuge, in 
which they could be protected from the dangers from which they had escaped, and be 
encouraged to persevere. He finally invited several ladies, who were distinguished 
for the piety and disinterestedness of their lives, to form themselves into a com- 
munity, to be governed by a constitution and a system of rules and regulations, having 
for their end the laborious, but heroic work, of laboring for the reformation of the fallen 
of their sex and of encouraging such to persevere in virtue. It was in this way and 
tor this purpose, that the first House of the Good Shepherd was commenced. Similar 
institutions still bear the name, which was first assumed in allusion to the touching 
parable, in which our Divine Saviour compared himself to the Good Shepherd, employed 
in gathering his wandering sheep into the fold. In order ever to keep before their minds, 
that the end of the laws and discipline of the Institution principally refers to the refor- 
mation of abandoned females, the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, in addition to the 
ordinary vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, bind themselves by a fourth vow, 
by which, from the time it is taken, they consider their lives as solemnly dedicated to 
this arduous and self-denying work. From theic first foundation, Houses of the Good 
Shepherd have flourished in different parts of the world, especially in France, if we 
except a short period during the latter part of the last century and in the early part of 
the present. At this time, in common with other venerable institutions of piety and 
charity, these houses were, on account ef their great utility to the good order of society, 
the especial objects of the hostility of the infidel and atheistic revolutionists of France, 
Amidst the worst persecutions, the three hundred sisters, the number then in France, 
maintained their vows inviolable, until more peaceable times enabled them to repair the 
ruins of their cloisters and to live again in community. Even during this unhappy 
period, they proved themselves most worthy of their name and of the high vocation to 
which they were called. Many of them were cast into prison, some had the happiness 
to suffer martyrdom, and thus, with their blood, to seal their fidelity to Christ; while 
the rest, some in exile, some in the bosom of their families, and some among devoted 
friends, fulfilled in secret the duties of the religious life. After recovering from this 
shock, through every difficulty and trial the order gradually extended its institutions, 
and, during the present century, it has accomplished more for improvement in morals 
and reformation in society, than during any previous period of its existence. The 
ancient house, established at Angers, France, has been constituted, in this century, the 
principal house of the Order, and the Mother Superior of this is the Superior General 
of the whole congregation of Sisters in all parts of the world. This arrangement has 
greatly increased its energy and usefulness, and extensive establishments have been 
formed in the principal cities of Europe. In America, also, successful and flourishing 
institutions have arisen in Montreal, Louisville, St. Louis and Philadelphia. The 
number of penitents, accommodated in the different houses, throughout the world, 
varies from forty to two hundred and fifty. The number in this city amounts at present 
to forty, but the building, recently completed, will admit of the reception of one hun- 
dred more. No department, a8 yet, has been appropriated to the Magdalens, and 
hitherto, those of the penitents, wishing to become such and to remain forever under 
the fostering care of the Institution, have been sent to Louisville, where an order of 
Magdalens exists. On application at the Institution, as long as any room remains to 
accommodate them, young women, coming from any part of the country or of any 
religion whatever, are received, without being questioned, and the same uniform 
kindness is paid, and the same accommodations and training provided for all, without 
the least regard to the particular religion, in which they may have been born or edu- 
cated. As no force is used to compel persons to enter the Institution, so they are 
under no restraint to remain, but, on application to the Mother Superior, they can, at 
any time, leave; but, while under protection, they always remain within the enclosures. 

‘“‘ Everywhere, the labors of these excellent and devoted ladies, seem to be attended 
with the happiest results, not only because great numbers enter their establishments, 
but because, in most instances, those who enter, are svulidly and thoroughly con- 
verted. It would seem impossible for any female, how abandoned soever may have 
been her former life, to remain long under the pious exercises and steady industry, to 
which they are trained, without being touched with remorse and radically converted. 

‘* Although the Sisters live in a separate house, yet one or more of them are always 
present, night and day, to direct and control the penitents in all their duties. ‘The book 
of regulations, by which they are uniformly governed, and through which they control 
the penitents, requires, that every hour of the whole day should have its regular em- 
ployment, interspersed with prayer, spiritual reading, instructions and limited recrea- 
tions. The life of both, especially of the Sisters, is attended with trials and crosses, 
but, as heaven is aut quleed without sacrifices, they feel that every day brings its con- 
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solations, as well as its trials. St. Augustin says, that, as no one can describe the taste 
of honey, so none can know the happiness of him who fulfils the obligations of a 
member of & religious order, except by actual experience. At every step, it is true, he 
is required to habituate himself to the spirit of self-denial, in thought, in word and in 
deed, but, trained in this school, he has the best opportunity to carry the practice of 
the Christian virtues to the highest perfection. No man can procure happiness in this 
life or in the next, who does not acquire a masterly command over his passions, and it 
is this superiority, attained by the members of the Order of the Good Shepherd, which 
crowns with success their labors, and enables them to prove a source of a multitude of 
blessings to every community, in which they may become established.”’ 


5. Tue Sacristan’s Manuva; or Handbook of Church Furniture, Ornament, &c. 
Harmonized with the most approved commentaries on the Roman Ceremonial, and 
the latest decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. By J. D. Hilarius Dale. 
London: Charles Dolman. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 12mo. pp. 75. 

This little work is intended for the use of the province of Westminster, but we un- 
derstand that it would be useful almost anywhere, as its very plainly worded rules.and 
maxims are either taken from the decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, or from 
sources which, like the decrees of the council of Westminster, or the custom of Rome, 
justly obtain a great weight even where they are not binding. A great many of the 
rules would assuredly be read with benefit by many of those who in * Altar associa- 
tions” exercise no small part of the Sacristan’s office, and by their noiseless agency 
contribute so much (on the mission) to the beauty and decorum of our sanctuaries. 
The remarks in the preface on the dignity of the sacristan’s office we found quite 
interesting. 


6. Taz Two Views or Episcopacy: Old and New. Philadelphia: Stavely & McCalla. 


We have perused this pamphlet, emanating from the leaders of the Low Church 
party in the Episcopal Church, with considerable interest. There is in that Church an 
authorized association styled the ‘“‘ General P. E. Sunday School Union and Church 
Book Society,’? which publishes tracts, little books, &c., for the use of their commu- 
nion. Itis under High Church control, and one of its publications, or perhaps the 
tone of them all, has called forth this pamphlet. For there is also (it must be said) an 
opposition society, not recognized by the Church, but patronized, we believe, by most 
of their bishops, and called the ‘* Society for the diffusion of Evangelical Knowledge,” 
or something to that effect, the aim of which is to produce and circulate a * church lit- 
erature”’ diametrically opposite in its character to that of the ** Sunday School Union,” 
and favoring Low Church views. Notwithstanding the apparently revolutionary 
aspect which this movement has, on this statement, we believe that the Low Church- 
men are the real representatives of the Protestant Episcopal communion. Thus, the 
theme of discussion in the present pamphlet, which is the point on which the contro- 
versy between the parties turns, is the ecclesiastical theory of their church and its min- 
istry. The well known High Church doctrine is comprised in two points: — 

1. That episcopacy and apostolical succession through the episcopal order, are of the 
essence of the church: — this unchurches all other Protestant denominations. 

2. That a second episcopacy in a country where one already exists is unlawful and 
schismatic: — this is thought to convict the Catholic Church in the United States of 
schism, it being alleged that the Protestant Episcopacy was established here first. 
[Improbable as it may seem, there are numerous Episcopalians who are held in their 
Church by this sole anchor]. 

Our pamphleteer, who seems to be a well instructed and able man, examines both 
these positions with much learning and logical force, and shows that they are alike un- 
tenable. He really does not leave the Anglicans a place to stand upon. He proves 
from the history, the ritual, the hymns, canons and legislation of the Church itself, and 
from the recorded opinions of its founders, that the exclusive validity of episcopal orders 
is not one of its doctrines, but that non-episcopal Lutherans, Calvinists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, Dutch Reformed, Hugonots, &c., form, to- 
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gether with the Protestant Episcopalians, one vast Catholic-Protestant, visible church, 
in which Timothy Dwight, James Montgomery, John Wesley, Philip Doddridge, &,, 
&c., are shining lights, just as much as Heber, White, Hobart, Milner, Griswold and 
Bedell. Not satisfied with this, which refutes the first principle of the Anglo-Catholics, 
he proves that if that principle holds, they themselves are placed in schism by it, as the 
Moravian Episcopacy was here before them. These conclusions of the able pam. 
phleteer are so evident, that it would be satisfactory to know*that they were entertained 
by the vast majority of Episcopalians, were it not that the principles of the High 
Church men, illogical as it is for them to hold such, are in the abstract true. Thatis 
the misfortune of Protestantism. The more truth any form of it holds, the more incon. 
sistent, illogical and unhistorical it becomes, the more completely it is divorced from its 
antecedents and forefathers, the more vain, fantastic, and, we must say, ridiculous, it 
appears. On the other hand, as in the present pamphlet, it becomes consistent only by 
sinking deeper in the mire of falsehood, and gains logical coherence as well as historical 
regularity but by enlarging its heterodox sympathies to embrace every shape of error. 
The bottomless abyss of infidelity is the no-where to which it.tends; the bosom of doc- 
trinal annihilation is the only place of its rest. Where the author of this pamphlet un- 
dertakes to vindicate the doctrine he favors on its intrinsic merits, nothing can be 
weaker than his reasoning or more false than his facts. He is obliged to misrepresent 
the doctrine of his High Church adversaries, in order even to seem to refute it, for if he 
were to represent it fairly the chances are that his own readers might be enamored of it. 
The doctrine of regeneration in baptism, and that of justification by inherent righteous- 
ness, satisfy too dear a hope, reflect-too bright a glory on the goodness and holiness of 
our God, not to be welcomed, when fairly stated, by every soul that hungers after jus- 
tice, not to vindicate their own truth in every awakened conscience. 


7. Ten Nicuts iw a Bar-Room, and what I saw there. By T. S. Arthur. Philadel 
phia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 

This is a tale of the ‘‘ Uncle Tom ” and ‘“ Hot Corn ”’ class, — being intended to 
subserve the cause of the Maine Liquor Law. Like its prototypes, it contains of 
course plenty of horrors illustrative of the subject which it takes in hand, and like them, 
of course, one of the little child-heroines, whom Eva in ‘** Uncle Tom” made so 
popular. It may be inferred from this statement that the book is not free from a cer- 
tain sentimentality which is doing as much harm now as the vice of drinking, if not 
more, as its evil is more disguised, and passes with the credulous for a good. We do 
not approve the principle of carrying political measures, even of a moral tendency, by 
the aid of exciting fictions, and think that Mr. Arthur might have turned his unques- 
tionable talent to better account. It is a mode of making capital out of the great moral 
questions which excite the community, that is becoming quite too common, having 
been over-stimulated by the success of the before-cited ‘*‘ Uncle Tom.’’ It is as doubt- 
ful in ethics as it is illegitimate in literature. The mind is carried off its true balance 
by such a tale, and, in short, it is a mode of party warfare that doubles all the evils of 
legislation by popular appeal. We say this with a full admission that restrictions on 
the sale of intoxicating liquors are fairly within the scope of legislation, and heartily 
wishing that something might be done to check, ever so feebly, the torrent of intem- 
perance. But we believe that the evil lies deeper than the advocates of the Maine Law 
suppose. The passion for stimulus and excitement is one of the most universal features 
of American life; and dram-drinking is one of its weakest gratifications. Will it always 
be the fate of those who have taken off the balance wheel of society, to set themselves 
to stop the motion of the hands by force, when they see that the machine is running 
down? 
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Maga’s Own. 


We nave received from a most estimable missionary priest an account of the pro- 
phecies of a nun in the diocese of -Ventimiglia, in the kingdom of Sardinia, which are 
certainly curious at the least. As it happened, on the very day that we received his com- 
munication, we had the happiness to become acquainted with the Very Rev. Canon di 
Vivaldi, missionary apostolic among the Indians of Minnesota, who is a canon of the 
cathedral of Ventimiglia, and a relative of Sister Rose of Taggia, who uttered these 
singular prophecies; and we obtained from him a full confirmation of the account, so 
far as it treats of matters of fact already passed, — as that there was such a person, that 
she uttered these prophecies, died at such a time, &c. The excellent canon, whose ami- 
able qualities and apostolic zeal are known to so many Catholics in relation to his 
mission, gave usa much more full and particular acéount, but as it corresponded in every 
point of importance with that subjoined, and as, from its being oral, we might fail in 
reporting it, we deem it unnecessary to add any thing from that source. For ourselves 
we must say that we attach very little weight to prophecies of this sort, and especially 
when they have a political bearing. There have been a great many Bourbon predic- 
tions, and a striking coincidence in some points with subsequent events, does not prove 
a prophecy to be really divine. But should the remainder of Sister Rose’s predictions 
receive as exact a fulfilment as those of which a few years since her death have wit- 
nessed the accomplishment, few would be disposed to question her prophetical illumi- 
nation. 


Exrract from an account deposited in the Episcopal court of Ventimie.ia of the pre- 
dictions of Sister Rose Cotumspa AspENnTE, a Dominican Nun, who died in the 
monastery of St. Catherine at Taggia, the 6th of June, 1847. (Translated from the 
Italian). 

This good nun throughout her long life, contrived so well to conceal her virtue under 
the cloak of a sort of half-craziness, that no one remarked any thing extraordinary in 
her. Her exactness in the fulfilment of her duties was indeed observed, as also her 
spirit of prayer, her tears, and her mortification, but because all these good acts were 
accompanied by a certain eccentricity, little account was made of them, and she served 
almost as a subject of amusement to the other religious. She foretold then, that the 
successor of Gregory XVI, would be a Pope pius in name, and pious in life, who would 
lose his throne, but regain it afterwards by means of Napoleon. 

This prediction of hers is asserted on oath by many persons who heard her repeat it 
frequently; but in particular by the lawyer Philip Ghii, of Taggia,: procurator of the 
monastery, who used frequently to say to Sister Rose in jest: ** Well then, so we are 
soon to see Napoleon rise again.’’— ** You know nothing about it,”’ she used to reply, 
“yet you shall see the Pope restored to his throne by Napoleon.”’ ‘* Do you see that 
star?” she would say often to the nuns, pointing to the evening star, ‘ it reminds me 
of the splendid cross which the Pope will give to Napoleon in token of gratitude after 
he has re-established him in his rightful dominions. 

Monsignor De Albertis, who was bishop of Ventimiglia when His Holiness fled from 
Rome, wrote to the nuns of Taggia, that he would believe Sister Rose’s prophecies, 
if he should see the Pope restored to his throne by Napoleon; which letter is still pre- 
served by the nuns.—‘‘ Poor Louis Philippe,’’ she often said, ‘he will fly from 
France, and die an exile in England. Many tri-colored banners will appear with the 
banner of the Pope, and the priests will be forced to bless them. This will be the 
signal of the war which will soon after break out.” 

“The King of Piedmont, Charles Albert, will be the first to join the conflict, he will 
be conquered and obliged to fly into exile, and will die on the confines of Spain. To 
him will follow a childish reign, which will terminate by the dethronement of the king.”’ 
+++. (In the original deposition here is added, and his being stabbed ). 
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Speaking of Napoleon she said: ‘‘ the reign of Napoleon will be short, and a legify 
mate king will ascend the throne of France. In consequence of the dethronemer 
Napoleon, there will arise,’’ she said, ‘‘a great persecution against the Church, whigh 
will be the work of her own children.” 

A persecutor whom she called Antichrist will arise: she spoke of him as then bom, 
and said he will call himself the Redeemer, that many sectaries should join him, they 
will persecute the Church both with false doctrines and by violence, and shall be® 
subtile in their malice, that they will deceive many even of the good with their wiles, 

Speaking of Taggia itself, she added, ‘all the religious will not persevere in the 
convent, but they who remain firm will be crucified upon the Mount (a place within 
the enclosure of the monastery planted with olives) together with other persons who 
will take refuge in the convent.”’ 

The confessors of the faith, in these troubles will be consoled by pious and learmal 
priests. Speaking again in general, she said, ‘‘ a few bishops will fall away fromthe 
faith, but many others will remain firm, and will suffer much for the Church. Seven 
heretical pastors shall return to the Church, and England shall return to the Catholi 
unity.””? She frequently predicted that not only the property of religious, but thatof 
good Catholics also would be confiscated, that the nobles would be imprisoned, ana 
spirit of wild democracy prevail. 

That there would be a great revolution throughout Europe, and that peace would tet 
be restored, till the white flower, the lily of the descendants of St. Louis, should te 
restored to the throne of France. 

That the Russians and Prussians would carry war into Italy, and turn the churches 
into stables: that horses would be lodged in the new church of her monastery, and 
because she foresaw that it should serve as a stable for the Muscovite horses, she never 
would give her vote for its erection. When the new church was built, she repeated, 
** Never will I hear Mass in that church, for the Russians will stable their horses 
there.”” And in fact, she died six days before the church was blessed. 

That the persecution would begin with the suppression of the Jesuits, who would 
arise once more ; and would be anew suppressed never to rise again. 

That a fierce tempest would be excited against the Church at last, and only two 
religious orders, (that is the Dominicans and Capuchins) be left.existing: together with 
the Hospitallers, who would lodge the pilgrims who should go to visit the many mat 
tyrs who would be slain during the persecution in Italy. 

That Austria, Russia and Prussia would league together against the rebels; and that 
Prussia would submit to the Church, that the Russians would be admonished by the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and would become more humane towards Catholics. That at last 
the Turks would embrace the faith.—The future war which she predicted, she at 
nounced with very energetic expressions, saying that a great confusion would arise of 
nation against nation, with a noise of drums and arms. 

In the account of her death it is said that she related every minute circumstance of it, 
and that Sister Rose Columba would often say, weeping, that many sins inundated 
Italy, and that terrible evils hovered especially over Italy: that in a word she could 
not be happy, and that if the nuns could see all that she knew, they would be equally 
sorrowful. It is well known from other persons acquainted with all her prophecies, 
that she continually said, that in the persecution against the Church the priests and 
monks would be cut to pieces like cattle. 


A paracrapH is going the rounds of the papers announcing a new miraculous pit 
ture.* It is a picture of the Madonna, existing in a church of the Minor Convent 
alists at Civita Vecchia, States of the Church, in the chapel of St. Anthony of Padua, 
and is alleged to have moved its eyes first when some children who had just made their 
confession for first communion were praying before it. The account further states that 


* It may be found in the Metropolitan for August. 
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the picture was immediately taken down, and placed upon the altar, amid lights, that it 
has been examined (as usual) by an ecclesiastical commission, aided by painters and 


physicians, and that the prodigy still continues. It had lasted, by this aceount, already 


from the 20th of April, when it was first observed, to the 18th of May. Our courteous 
friend, the New York Recorder, inserts the paragraph, prefixing the following question: 
— Does the editor of the Merroporitan imagine that the Virgin Mary troubles her- 
self to engaze in this small and ridiculous business, or that the Supreme Being seeks 
honor by such means? ”’ 

In reply, we beg to assure the Recorder that we are as much in the dark as he is in regard 
to the fact of the alleged miraculous occurrence, which, for aught we know, may be a 
pure fabrication; or if not, may be a deception, for certainly such deceptions have been 
practised, seldom, however, without the detection and ruin of their authors, at least in 
these later times. Of one thing, however, we feel assured, viz., that if such a portent is 
asserted to be occurring in the Church of the Minor Conventualists at Civita Vecchia, 
the Port of Rome, it will be looked into by the authorities of the Church, and that if 
there be trick, it will most infallibly be discovered, and published, and the authors of it 
condignly punished. 

But making abstraction of the truth or falsehood of this particular account, and of 
the reality or non-reality of the alleged occurrence, we see nothing ‘* small ”’ or ‘* ridi- 
culous”’ in the thing itself. Of course not, since we have already avowed that we 
place a very assured human faith in the exactly parallel case of the picture of Rimini, 
which is so well attested that it does not comport with our notions of the laws of evi- 
dence to refuse it credence, of course not, for several reasons. 

In the first place, with reference to the unseen world and to the infinite power which 
thence occasionally and mysteriously darts out its manifestations into this, nothing can 
be called ‘* small *? or ‘‘ ridiculous.’’ It requires no greater exertion of power for the 
blessed Virgin to transport a mountain into the sea, than to make the eye of a picture 
move the eighth of an inch. Great and small have no existence in relation to the omni- 
potence of God, of which His Blessed Mother disposes according to His will, by her 
efficacious prayers. 

In the second place, we are not judges of what it is appropriate and fitting for 
Almighty God to de when it pleases Him to work a miracle. The celebrated Butler, a 
Protestant writer, has shown this at length in a work that all thinking Protestants 
regard as a master piece of unanswerable reasoning. Now unless we are judges of 
what is fitting, we cannot pronounce that any particular miracle is * ridiculous,” that 
is, unfitting. In order, indeed, to form a judgment on this point we must know the 
end for which the miracle is wrought, and unless we can then pronounce in our wis- 
dom, that the end is unworthy of the ‘*Supreme Being,” or that the means are dis- 
proportionate to the end, we cannot decide that the miracle would be ridiculous. This 
argument drawn from our ignorance and incompetence to judge the ways of God, 
becomes stronger when we consider the acknowledged principle of the Divine dealings 
in the economy of salvation, to confound the wisdom of the wise and to bring to nought 
the understanding of the prudent ’’ (I Cor. i, 19), and that ** the Fooxisu things of the 
world hath God chosen, that He may confound the wise: and the weak things of the world 
hath God chosen that He may confound the strong. And the base things of the world, and 
the things that are conteMPTIBLE hath God chosen, and things that are not, that He might 
bring to nought things that are: THAT NO FLESH SHOULD GLORY IN His steut,”’ (I Cor. i, 
27-29). Here the principle is plainly avowed of disappointing the proud ideas which 
men entertain in regard to what is fit and elevated and worthy of the majesty of God, 
and that for the very purpose of rebuking their self-conceit and imagined wisdom and 
sagacity. And this being the principle of the Divine dealings, God knows how to 
carry it out in one age as well as in another, in the present boastful century as well as 
in those that are past. The fitness and wisdom and dignity of a miracle in these days, 
therefore, if God saw fit to work one, would perhaps depend on its being of such a sort 
as to obtain from the proud wisdom of man the disparaging character of a ‘* small and 
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ridiculous business,”? unworthy of the Supreme Being. We say ‘‘ perhaps depend,” 


because we are no judges beforehand of what God would do. 

In the third place, although we cannot judge beforehand what sort of miracle God is 
likely to work in these days, or determine, consequently, whether an alleged super- 
natural occurrence is a miracle, from its correspondence to our ideas of the fitting, yet 
when a miracle has evidently occurred, by attentive and humble meditation, we may, 
if enlightened by our holy faith, discover reasons, which, although not obvious to the 
proud and wise world, are so to the lowly believer, why this particular prodigy should 
have been wrought. For example, at a time when the veneration which we Catholies, 
as a matter of faith, regard as due to the Blessed Mother of our Lord, and the filial 
confidence which we place in her, are decried as idolatrous, and the relative honor, 
which, in accordance with the instincts of mere natural reason itself, we pay to the 
pictures of our Lord, His Mother and the saints reigning above, is stigmatized as 
superstition, it is not unfitting that Heaven should cheer and animate the piety of the 
faithful, the object of scorn to a contemptuous world, by a wonder which directly 
countenances both these devout practices. Has the Recorder sufficient confidence in the 
goodness of his cause, sufficient confidence in the wisdom, the good sense, or even the 
prejudices of his readers, to publish our answer to his question? It will at least enable 
them to see how an “ intelligent ’’ Catholic reasons on this curious subject. 


‘¢ A Brooxiyn Susscriwer ”’ asks — “ Is it against the principles of the Metropoli- 
tan to give in each monthly number some plates of fashions for ladies, &c.?—in 
fact, something to amuse as well as instruct them? * * * A reply will oblige many 
lady readers.”’ 

You ask a difficult question. Not that we have any idea of introducing fashion- 
plates in the Metropolitan, but because there is so much Puritanism afloat even among 
ourselves that we are afraid to say why, lest we should seem to countenance it. Those 
magazines (without naming them) which are established merely to make money, natu- 
rally insert a few pages of fashions at the end, because it sells the numbers. A great 
many purchase these numbers for the fashions alone. The thing directly ministers toa 
frivolous love of-dress, and to a vain delight in knowing about new forms of dress, 
even in those who cannot afford to adapt their own costume to these expensive and 
ever-varying modes. That is one reason why we could not have recourse to it. Be- 
sides, these very fashions, are often such as we could not advise Christian women to 
follow. And lastly, if we had fashion plates it would be requisite to employ an editor 
or editress for that special department — non omnia possumus omnes, (which means, the 
‘© many lady readers’’ are informed, that we cannot all attain excellence in every thing), 
—and whatever people may infer from the frequent descriptions of dress in ‘* Alban” 
and ‘* Lady Alice,’’ the fashions are a topic on which we are not, to use a familiar term, 


posted up. 





WE rake the following verses from a contribution too long for insertion entire. The 
poet is addressing his Muse: 


“ There thou standest, with thy finger 

On thy pale and silent lips : 

And thine eyelids, drooping, linger 
O’er the lights that they eclipse : 

And thy lovely neck is hidden 
By thy heavy falling hair, 

As if earth and all its beauty 
Were not worth a moment’s care. 


* Yet those children by the river, { 
Wearing coronets of flowers, 
Are they not as fair as ever, 
Laughing through the sunny hours? 
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And the water-lily, floating 
Near them, on its bed of blue, 
Is it not as cool, as fragrant, 






nd,” 





od ig As when time and earth were new?” 
uper- 
» yet —And so on, exceedingly musical and graphic. But the inexorable muse listens not, 
may, or replies as follows, discouragingly: 
> the 
ould ** Yet his hope and fear remaineth, 
lies Each to each as heretofore ; 
filial Sin and death, like constant shadows, 
" Cast their darkness on his door. 
nor, Wealth to ashes may be hurried, 
the Swift by unrestrained fire ; 
1 as Still beneath the waves are buried 
‘the Blooming child and gray-haired sire ! ”’ 
ctly 2 : i - : 
the Then reminding him that nature, whose beauty he extols, is good or evil according 
the as it is used, she commends him to a better muse: 
able 
“A Queen with beauty laden, 
Brighter than the evening star! ” 
oli- ¥ ‘ — ' i 
: This portion of the poem is highly poetical. Even as the poet gazes, the form of the 
= ‘ ‘ * é : 
: Muse sensibly changes; she becomes invested with new light, new glory: her head is 
ny : ‘ 
y seen surrounded with a saintly halo; flowers are strewn at her sandalled feet; he recog- 
nizes the Queen of Angels and breaks forth into a glad hymn. 
on- 
ng * Ave Maria! virgin undefiled ! 
nse Blessed for ever by the Light ye bore ! 
tu- Mother of sorrows, take me for thy child, 
pat Wandering and well nigh lost, to stray no more. 
ya By thy pure womb for man God left the skies : 
By thy meek voice help us from earth to rise. 
3S, 
nd * Sancta Maria! henceforth be my muse ! 
se. More dear to me than dawn to one forlorn: 
to More dear to me than are the healing dews 
That gem with tears the blossoms of the thorn. 
oF Whate’er of beauty 1 perceive on earth, 
he Ill link it with thy name to give it worth ! 
), 


* Ave Maria! by the myriad lips 
Which move at morning, noon, and hush of eve, 
My With angel words (that fiends would fain eclipse), 
As hallowed bells toll thrice that * we believe ;’ — 
A time draws nigh when myriads more of thee 
Shall beg a prayer, and bend the stubborn knee. 


** Sancta Maria! guardian of the seas! 
By all the whispers that to thee arose 
From his large heart, the gifted Genoese, 
As watching distant dawn from plashing brows, 
He weltered o’er the dark and tardy brine, — 
Mother most dear! this great broad land is thine! 


“ Ave Maria! on the prairie’s breast, 
And by deep streams, and in our forests dark, 
And in the city’s bosom of unrest, 
The seed is sowing. Oh, thou living ark! 
For Jesus’ sake still pray that it may grow, 
Till His dear will be done in all below.” 


This piece, of which the idea is very beautiful, is called ‘* A Muse Transformed.” 
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Every GREAT POET, and indeed we may say every great prose writer, has an indis- 
cribable diction and style of thought of his own, which are original in h im, but which 
others easily and involuntarily imitate. To have found imitators is a provf of hi aving 
made an impression. It is one of the proofs of the genius of our countryman Brrayr, 
that so many feeling poets have caught his style, and even his vein of sentiment. The 
following, from Putnam’s, which is ascribed to Bayard Taylor, is an instance. Itis 
called a “‘ Hyman to Air.” Some of the epithets paint with a pencil of fire. 


* What is the scenery of Earth to thine ? 
Here all is fixed in everlasting shapes, 
But where the realms of gorgeous Cloudland shine, 
There stretch afar thy sun-illumined capes, 
Embaying reaches of the amber seas 
Of sunset, on whose tranquil bosom lie 
The happy islands of the upper sky,, 
The halcyon shores of thine Atlantides.” 


Further on we have — 


“ The taint of sin, the vapors of the world, 
The smokes of godless altars, hang below, 
Staining thy marge, but not a cloud is curled 
Where those supernal tides of ether flow.”’ 


Here we have almost every thing — sweetness of the verse, naturalness of the diction, 
dignity of the images, and that vividness in the latter which results from the exact use 
of language, or what we call felicity. There is in the same number of this magazinea 
picturesque and stately poem ascribed to Longfellow —‘‘ The Jewish Cemetery at 
Newport.”? Thus it opens, so finely that if Longfellow did not write, he might have 
written it. 

“ How strange it seems! These Hebrews in their graves, 
Close by the street of this fair seaport town ; 
Silent beside the never-silent waves, 
At rest in all this moving up and down! 
“ The trees are white with dust, that o’er their sleep 
Wave their broad curtains in the south-wind’s breath, 
While underneath such leafy tents they keep 
The long mysterious Exodus of Death. 
*¢ And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown, 
That pave with level flags their burial place, 
Are like the tablets of the Law, thrown down 
And broke by Moses at the mountain’s base.”’ 


It must be ‘‘ broke’”’ any how, not broken, as we find it in the copy. Why, evena 
Hebrew, accustomed tu read backward, which must naturally heighten his inborn wari- 
ness, would trip over such an unexpected syllable and break his hooked nose on that 
sepulchral pavement ! 

We sometimes notice in Putnam’s Magazine a singular want of literary tact. In the 
same number that contains the above poetical flowers, wherewith we have seen fit to 
enrich our own nosegay, this is exemplified in a paper called ‘* Notes from my Knap- 
sack ’?— an amusing narrative of the Mexican campaign, but very superficial (that is 
pardonable) and needlessly irreverent. The writer might know a little of the Mexican 
missions without any particular disadvantage, before he draws rash conclusions from 
their present state; and for our part, without feeling any great touchiness on points 
where our Protestant brethren take a license to be profane, we really do not see the 
wit, or very clearly the meaning, of describing persons as ‘* Romaically relieved (in the 
confessional) of the burden of their transgressions.’’ Romaic is the language or dialect 
of the modern Greeks. The latter practise confession, it is true, but in a very slip-shod 
- perfunctory way, and like Catholics they count penance one of the seven sacra- 

' v, the military contributor of Putnam was not aware of that. These 
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are bits of knowledge, of some value in the appreciation of the religious world, which 
are not to be picked up at West Point. But as a rule, all slighting allusions to religious 
doctrines or practices which others hold sacred are in bad taste in a literary periodical, 
and should be avoided. They are a breach of good manners, as much as it would be 
to say the same things in a mixed private circle, where persons of the ridiculed religion 
were present, which no well bred perscn is ever guilty of doing. We don’t expect 
theological learning from military men, and can excuse the want of it, but we do expect 


politeness. 


We promisep that Maga should babble of green fields this month;— it would have 
been well to be sure there were green fields whereof to babble. The country is every- 
where dried up and parched for want of rain: the meadows are yellow with waiting for 
the long-desired moisture, and the whole crop-bearing earth faints under the too ardent 
kisses of the sun. Even on the mountain top where we are writing, the vast undula- 


tions of the soil that stretch on every side of us as far as eye can reach, like a sea 
arrested and fixed in its wildest commotion, with forests for the crests of its waves, 
except the foliage of the latter and the leaves of the Indian corn standing thirsty in the 
great fields below, there is nothing that looks like verdure. The wheat is cut, and the 
golden stubble would be beautiful if emerald-green meadows spread all around it, but 
alas! the grass is almost as yellow as the stubble. People should pray for rain. We 
did so at all events, and as if to show that **God sendeth his rain upon the just and 
the unjust,’’ and that no poor sinner need despair who can pray, there came night before 
last a shower with lightning, and all yesterday morning a rain, not sufficient to satisfy 
the mountain farmers, their fields or their flocks, but an earnest of something to be left 
for man and beast, to thank therewith the Creator of all. 

We should be glad, had we room, to discourse of our journey, but a very brief 
diary even would occupy more space than we can afford. We omit therefore, our visit 
to Frederick city, where we saw the fine church of the Jesuits, and the outside of the 
great buildings of the novitiate, and the convent of the Visitation with its fine chapel. 
The interior of the Jesuit church is noble in style and proportion, but like other Italian 
churches not enriched with marbles and gilding, it lacks the splendor of color necessary 
to give full effect to the architecture. This, we may hope, will come in time, and 
meanwhile it has quite a grand effect of space, and a chaste though cold elegance. We 
omit the magnificent scenery of Harper’s Ferry, and the picturesque and imposing 
bridge which there crosses the Potomac. All the views along the Potomac, which the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad here skirts, are extremely beautiful and much wilder than 
the river-scenery of the North. Here too the crops were suffering from drought. The 
corn was compietely burnt up in many places; it seemed hardly fit for fodder. By and 
by the road quits the Potomac and breaks off into the interior of Virginia, and arriving 
at Martinsburg, a finely situated place, we stop to dine. Two gentlemen in Roman 
collars come to the station just as we are setting off, and we are extremely disposed to 
address them, although they are perfect strangers. We conclude to wait till the train 
starts, and they are comfortably seated, but to our disappointment only one of them 
proceeds with us. We enter into conversation with this ecclesiastic, but the noise and 
motion, a certain foreign shyness on his part and remains of natural diffidence on ours, 
prevent our getting so well acquainted as we do afterwards. 

Once more we are rushing along the banks of the wild Potomac, in the narrow space 
between the mountains and the river, and occasionally we penetrate the former by adark, 
toaring tunnel. This whole progress was a continual delight from the beauty and novelty 
of the views. It is perfectly unlike the course of the Hudson as seen on a trip up the 
Hudson River Railroad, which also runs close along the river-side. No American stream 
will ever vie in romantic interest or in art-picturesqueness with the castellated Rhine, but 
in natural beauties the Potomac is no mean rival of that famous river. We can never 
have ruined feudal castles crowning the heights along our inland waters, with the legendary 
associations that make those of the Rhine so interesting: whence, then, can we look for 
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an element to supply thecharm? ‘Time, which enriches nations and countries both wi 
the monuments and with the ruins of civilization, will gradually impress the wilde 
country inhabited by man with interesting memorials of his existence. But from th 
absence of any provision in our laws for the permanence of private property, it is likely 
that the only solid edifices and the only enduring monuments upon our soil, will kf 
those erected by the two immortal corporations, the State and the Church. Underty} 
works of the state we may include all those which are executed directly or indirectly by} 





the community under the state’s sanction; for example, bridges, aqueducts, public way, 
rail-way tunnels. Such objects as these, with solid stone station-houses, water-tank 
deep cuttings, &c., will be the monuments hereafter of an age of organized and we. 
protected industry, as feudal castles are of an age of force and rapine. Bveryell 
alongside of these, church-towers will rise; convent walls, abbey-church windows, wi 
overlook the varied scene. The monastery, as Cobbet observed, is a proprietor thy 
never dies, and whose estate he might have added (had he written in America) is neve 
divided among his heirs, and which builds, therefore, and improves with an eye to pe 
petuity. Theedifice which it erects to-day, it will be able to live in to-morrow, an 

‘i ; 





the monastery is never a ** folly. Are its buildings poor and humble? It will one 
be obliged, from mere economy, to take them down and erect those which are spaci 


magnificent and durable. Even in the short history of Catholicity in this country 





have witnessed this process. 
While I make these reflections the cars bring us to Cumberland, where we have deter. 


mined to alight, and where there is much to see. 


_ SSS 


Uecord of Events. 


From July 15, to August 15, 1854. 


———— + = 
I. AFFAIRS OF THE CaTHoLic CHURCH. 


Tuere is not much that is especially note-worthy in our foreign files; ad 
at home the state of things is painfully interesting in several respects, amoug 


which we mark particularly the disposition to anti-Catholic and anti-Irish riots. 


Rome: 1. Anniversary of the election of His Holiness, Pius IX. —2. Political Relations.— 
3. The Holy Father at St. Paul’s extra muros.—4. The Cause of the Blessed Johnit 
Britto. 

1. The Holy Father entered on the ninth year of his pontificate the 17th June, being 
the anniversary of his election, and the 2ist that of his coronation. These two days 
were celebrated by public rejoicings at Rome and in the principal cities of the States 0] 
the Church. Cardinal Mattei had the honor of expressing to His Holiness the sent 
ments of respect and veneration, and affection, which animate the Princes of the Chureh, 
and the representatives of the several Powers individually presented their congratulations 
on the part of their respective Sovereigns. The Ministers of the Pontifical Govert: | 
ment, and the members of the highest orders of the Prelacy, had also the honor 0 
reception by the Holy Father, and the General in command presented to the Soverelg! 
Pontiff the expression of the respectful devotion of the French army of occupation, the 
discipline and excellent conduct of the troops composing which have, throughout a pe 
riod of nearly five years, won golden opinions from all classes at Rome; and amongst 
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all the illuminations which, on the evening of the 21st, made the Eternal City on¢ blaz 
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of light, none was more remarkable than that of the French military circle on the Piazza 


Montreal to furnish a list of the officers and men to be decorated with the cross of one 
of the Orders of pontifical chevaliers; and the anxiety manifested on the occasion fur- 
nished the best proof of the high estimation in which these prized tokens of the good 
will of His Holiness were held. 

9. His Holiness has officially and publicly protested against the repeated breaches 
of faith on the part of the Sardinian government towards the Holy See since 1850, and 
the Count de Pralormo, minister of this government, has, it is said, demanded his 
recall, or, at least, leave of absence ; and it would appear that in the existing state of 
the relations between Turin and Rome,a minister from the former court is neither 
deemed necessary nor desirable. 

It is also stated that Count de Leiningen, Envoy of Baden, is about to quit Rome, or 
haseven already taken his departure — intelligence which the rumors for some time in 
circulation repecting this diplomatist render highly probable. 

3. On the 30th June the Holy Father went as usual to celebrate at St. Paul’s With- 
out, the commemoration of the Apostle of the Gentiles. The Etat-major of the French 

* army had gladly accepted an invitation to be present at the féte, and the three generals 
of division had the honor of breakfasting with the Sovereign Pontiff. His Holiness 
takes great interest in the restoration of the noble basilica of this illustrious monastery, 





and has greatly admired the elegant design and exquisite workmanship of the new 
confession intended to cover the unique tabernacle of the third century, which stands 
upon the table of the altar enclosing the tomb of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

4. The Sacred Congregation has been authorized to resume the cause of the Blessed 
John de Britto, beatified last year, al! the conditions required for canonization appearing 
to be fulfilled. 


France: 1. Erection of a new Seminary by the Government. —2. Religious Profession of 

a young American Lady. —3. Consecration of Mgr. Gerbet. 

1. An Imperial decree of July 4, opens to the French Minister of Public Instruction 
and Worships an extraordinary credit of 250,000 francs, for the purchase and construc- 
tion of a new diocesan seminary at Lyons. This seminary will be erected in a pro- 
perty called the Roman baths. 

2. The Univers gives the following extract from a letter dated Auch, 22d July: — 

“The Archbishop this day clothed with the Ursuline religious habit, in the convent 
of the priory, a young American lady, Miss Mary Thompson, who found in her own 
country, at the age of twenty years, the Catholic faith, and who has come to seek in 
Europe for the antique spirit of the religious and monastic institutions. Miss Thomp- 
son belongs to a very honorable family of New Hampshire: all her relations, her 
mother and her brothers, are still Protestants. Her conversion raised difficulties in her 
path which would have shaken a courage less than hers. Possessing unusual energy, 
she has surmounted every obstacle, the opposition of her coreligionists, the censures of 
the press of New Hampshire, and other more terrible trials which one only finds in the 
bosom of one’s family. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Purcell, Bishop of Cincinnati, baptized her 
in 1847; Mgr. de la Croix, Archbishop of Auch, has given her the white veil of reli- 
gion with the name of Sister Mary of St. Edmund.” 

3. The consecration of Mgr. Gerbet, Bishop of Perpignan, took place in the cathe- 
dral of Amiens on the 24th of June. His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Rheims, was the consecrating prelate, assisted by the Bishops of Amiens and Beauvais. 
Nine other prelates and a great number of clergy were present. The vast cathedral was 
superbly decorated and overflowing with the multitude of the faithful. At the conclu- 
sion the prelates, clergy and people assisted at the inauguration of a fine statue of Peter 
the Hermit in the place St. Michael. It is the work of a native artist, M. Gideon 
Forceville, and was presented to the city of Amiens by the Antiquarian Society of 
Picardy. Dieu le veut — the war-cry of the Crusaders —is inscribed on the pedestal. 
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The first stone of the Church of Notre Dame de la Treille, was laid at Lille on they 
of July, by the Archbishop of Cambray. 


Swirzertanp: M. Theodore de Mohr, Federal Governor of Croire, and distinguish 
as an historical writer, died at Croire in June, after having renounced Protestantigg 
and having been received into the Church by Mer. de Carl, Bishop of that city. 


Germany: Affairs of Baden. 

In Baden there is said to exist almost a civil war from the resistance of the people 
the persecuting measures of the government, and the determination of the lattery 
dragoon them into submission. The police declare that under existing circumstances 
they regard all Catholic ecclesiastics and those who support them as enemies of th 
state. It should be borne in mind that the difficulty in Baden arises solely fromth 
refusal of the Archbishop of Friburg to surrender the reins of ecclesiastical discipline 
and government into the hands of the civil power. 


Spain: The Insurrection. 

All eyes are fastened upon the progress of the insurrection in Spain. The chief of 
this movement is General O’Donnell, whose name sufficiently bespeaks his descent 
Originally a military rising, the flame has now communicated itself to the people. Th 
rallying cry of the insurgents is ‘* Morality and the Constitution.’’ Madrid, byth 
last advices was in the possession of the insurgents, and the queen had summonel 
Espartero to form a ministry. That chief was understood to be acting with O’Donnél. 
The houses of the late ministers and of Queen Christina had been sacked and the fir. 
niture destroyed by the people. The Queen Mother herself and the late ministers hal 
fled. There could be little doubt of the ultimate success of the insurrection in excluding 
the favorites and the former administration from power, but what shape the result 
would take, whether the queen would be deposed, the Count de Montemolin or he 
daughter succeed her, was considered yet wholly problematical. A party talked strongly 
of conferring the crown on the young king of Portugal, but it was not thought thats 
measure so much at variance with the dynastic and national feelings of the Spaniards 
would really be entertained by any powerful party, much less succeed. 


Enetanp: 1. Church of St. Peter’s, London. —2. Catholic Affairs. — 3. Parliament. 

1. A notice has been printed at the Propaganda in Rome respecting the estab 
lishment of St. Peter’s of London. It sets forth the project under three heads, 
1. the reasons for it; 2. the foundation; 3. the authorization. Under the first head 
it shows the number of Catholics in London, —about 200,000—and the defect of 
church room and spiritual care for so many; the want of schools for at least two-thirds 
of the children; and the still worse condition of the foreigners dwelling in that city; 
finally, that there is no obstacle to Catholics in London erecting churches and schools. 
Under the second head, it relates the plan received by Vincent Palotti, and his sending 
two priests of his institute to London to execute ‘* the project of a vast church after 
the model of the most beautiful and ancient Christian basilicas, with schools for the 
children of foreigners residing in London, and with a re-union of Priests of various 
nations.’? £7,500 collected up to 1853 had been applied to the purchase of a site in the 
very centre of the city of London. Less than £1,000 collected since are deposited for 
the commencement of the edifice. Under the third head, it is mentioned that His} 
Holiness Pius IX, by several rescripts, and His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman have ap 
proved the project; that the Holy Father has blessed the plan of the church, and es- 
pressed the wish that it shall be called the church of St. Peter, prince of the apostles 
‘Two apostolical missionaries have been chosen to solicit subscriptions for it. 

2. As in this country so in England, a considerable portion of the space devoted by 
the Catholic press to ecclesiastical news, is occupied with full accounts of the annue 
exhibitions of the numerous Catholic colle and schools. We find also in every 
1olic Churches, which 
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are opened with the usual imposing ceremonies, amid a great joy and concourse of the 
faithful.. At the same time the work of conversion is steadily going on among what are 
called in England the better classes of society, and the most earnest efforts are making 
for “carrying out the mission to the poor.’’ Among these is the introduction of the 
Confraternity of the Holy Trinity, ‘‘ the general object ’’ of which association in Lon- 
don is, “‘ to carry out as fully as possible, tXe mission to the poor of London, by help- 
ing to build uncostly churches and schools in the localities where they reside.’’ 

3. In the House of Commons, Monday, June 12, on a vote of money for government 
prisons and convict establishments, an item of £550, for the services of chaplains to 
attend Roman Catholic prisoners, was objected to by Mr. Spooner. Lord Palmerston 
defended the item in a witty and cutting speech, but after a sharp debate the House 
divided on the amendment of Mr. Spooner, and rejected the appropriation by a majority 
of 158 to 136 — 22 against the government. Twenty-four Irish liberal members were 
absent. The ground taken by the opposition was, ‘‘ that it was a national sin to give 
the public money for the propagation of the Roman Catholic religion.” 

In the same House, on Tuesday, June 13, Mr. Scully gave notice of a motion fora 
commission of inquiry into the endowments, &c., for education in Ireland. Mr. Berk- 
ley moved for leave to bring in a bill for the ballot in elections, (lost by 194 to 157); and 
Mr. Sergeant Shee moved for leave to bring in a bill to alter and amend the laws relative 
to the Temporalities of the Church in Ireland. The general outline of the measure pro- 
posed was as follows: to save £35,000 now disbursed on surplices, communion plate, 
bread and wine, candles, &c., for the established Church, and to throw that expense on 
the members of that communion; to economize £32,000 on the incomes of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, by reducing each future archbishop to £4,000 ($20,000) per an- 
num, and each future bishop to £2,500 ($12,000); to combine 394 livings, having a 
population of only 15,000 of all Protestant denominations, into groups of three or four, 
giving them £30,000, and*saving £50,000 out of £80,000, which those livings now en- 
joy; and lastly, to reduce the livings throughout Ireland, in dioceses where Protestants 
are numerous to £400 a year ($2,000), and where they are only a fraction of the popu- 
lation to £300 ($1,500), and by these means to obtain, in union with what is now paid 
into the hands of the commissioners, from the excess of Episcopal incomes and other 
sources, (£95,006), a total saving of £229,000, ($1,145,000). This surplus he pro- 
posed to distribute among the Protestant curates, the Episcopalian Commission, a Pres- 
byterian Commission and a Catholic Commission, the latter to receive about £84,000, 
for the purpose of building and repairing churches of their several denominations, and 
supplying them with the necessaries of worship. Further, he would apply the £600,000 
to be realized from the sale of Church Temporalities (perpetuities) to the purchase of 
glebes and glebe-houses for the real clergy of the people — the Presbyterian and Roman 
Catholic. It was objected that this motion was against Mr. Shee’s oath. Mr. Lucas 
spurned this suggestion, but signified his disapprobation as not sufficiently sweeping in 
regard to the enormous grievance of the Irish Establishment; he also objected to the 
proposition to give a portion of the funds taken from the Established Church to the 
Roman Catholic Church; and he believed that it was generally disapproved by the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. The debate was adjourned. By a supposed treachery of 
the whippers-in the House was very nearly counted out, 


Inetanp: The University. 

The Archbishops and Bishops in the late council authorized a collection for the Uni- 
Versity in all the churches apd chapels of Ireland. The Catholic University Gazette 
continues to throw off week after week the most admirable essays from the pen of Dr. 
Newman on subjects connected with the university, ‘* with a vigor and luxuriance of 
genius,” says the Tablet, ‘‘to which English literature hardly affords a parallel.”’ 
There cannot be a doubt that the illustrious Newman has found his true position, — the 
position for which Providence and Grace have been so long preparing him. 

65 Vou. I1.—No. 8, 
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Tue East: The Morning Post gives the following account of a military Mass of the 
French army of the East, in which we omit an observation at the close that seems 
quite out of place. 

‘*A Murary Mass.— The French are advanced with all possible speed by land 
and sea. At Adrianople, on Sunday, the 18th, they celebrated a military Mass; the 
ceremony (to which the consular body and the leading Roman Catholic families were 
nvited to assist) is described as having been brilliant and imposing. A raised altar, sup. 
ported by a noble forest tree, was elegantly decorated ; a picture representing the cross 
hung from one of the branches, with the inscription, Hoc Signo Vinces; four lofty pil- 
lars of evergreens were placed at the corners of the altar, and on the right and left were 
two piles of arms, elegantly constructed of muskets, swords, and bayonets, arranged 
round two cannon; a band of music stood on each side of the altar; while the infantry 
were drawn up in a vast square, supported by two squadrons of magnilicent cavalry, 
All those that had been invited assembled at General Bosquet’s kiosk, where, also, were 
General Prim, the aides-de-camp, the general staff, all the officers of the various 
regiments, and Generals Autmarve, Bopnat, and D’Allonville. Ata given signal, the 
whole body, headed by General Bosquet, on whose arm was the young wife of the 
Austrian Vice-Consul, moved towards the altar, at which the Abbe Monier, chaplain of 
the second division, officiated. The music of the two bands in the open air was exquisitely 
pleasing. At the elevation of the Host a salute of five guns was fired, and three colors, 
surmounted by the imperial eagle, were dipped, and all the troops presented their arms 
with bended knees. At this moment the coup d’qil was truly imposing. When the 
Mass was ended, the Domine, salvum fac Imperatorem Napoleonem was chanted, and a 
gun announced the end of the ceremony. It is very gratifying to find that the God of 
Forces is set before Mahometans by the allied armies as the Giver of all victory. 
Surely, such a sight as that just described must have struck forcibly even the apathetie 
Turks.”’ 


Canava: The pastoral letter of the Fathers of the Second Provincial Council of Que 
bec is published. It urges on the faithful the duty of providing for their children 
a sound Christian education, warns them against Protestant schools, and advises the 
tormation of parochial libraries. In this connection the letter warns against bad books. 
It then proceeds to speak of the ravages of Intemperance, applauds the temperance 
associations among Catholics, and declares that those who violate by unlicensed sale 
the laws restricting the traffic in intoxicating liquors, are unworthy of being admitted 
to the sacraments. 

The Very Rev. Thomas McGuire, V. G. of Quebec, died July 17th, in the 79th 
year of his age. This distinguished ecclesiastic was a native of Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Newrounptanp. At Harbor Maine, the first profession of a nun in the Presentation 
Convent. Miss Maher (in religion Sister Mary Joseph Gabriel) was professed by 
His Lordship the Rt. Rev. Dr. Mullock on the feast of Corpus Christi. The ceremony 
attracted great interest. 


Unirep Srares: 1. Consecration of the Bishop of Chicago. —2. Persecution in the Navy. 
— 3. Church in California. —4. Burning of St. Patrick’s, Pittsburg. —5. Riot at St. 
Louis. —6. Burning of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum. —7. Ordinations. —8. Religious 
Receptions. —9. Churches. — 10. Colleges.— 11. Ladies’ Academies. — 12. Obituary. 
1. The consecration of the Rt. Rev, ANrHony O’Reaan, D. D., Bishop of Chicago, 

took place in the Cathedral of St. Louis, on Tuesday, July 25th, the Feast of St. James. 

The Most Rev. Archbishop Kenrick of St. Louis was the consecrating prelate, as- 

sisted by the Rt. Rev. Dr. VanpEvELDE, Bishop of Natchez, (formerly of Chicago); 

the Rt. Rev. Dr. Henni, Bishop of Milwaukie, and the Rt. Rev. Dr. Loras, Bishop 
of Dubuque. Upwards of sixty priests from the dioceses of St. Louis and Chicago, 
and the adjoining dioceses, were present, as also the Seminarians from the Seminary at 

Carondelet, of which Bishop O’Recan has been for five years the Superior. The 
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Bishop of Nashville was in the city, but unable to attend on account of sickness. The 
consecration sermon was preached by the Very Rev. James Duggan of St. Louis, for 
some time past administrator of the Diocese of Chicago. 

9. The N. Y. Freeman’s Journal notices the fact that Lieutenant Monroe, grand- 
nephew of the President, was, on Easter Sunday, suspended from his command on 
board of one of our ships-of-war, the Vincennes, Commodore Ringold’s flag-ship, of 
the U. S. Exploring Expedition, then at Hong Kong, for refusing to order his men to 
attend the service of the Episcopal Church read by the Commodore’s Secretary on 
Board. This case of oppression has been brought before the Secretary of the Navy. 
The Freeman’s Journal *‘ invites most respectfully and sincerely the attention of Gen. 
Cass ih particular, and of all the Senators who have taken part in the discussion on 
the religious liberties of Americans in foreign countries, to this grievous case of depri- 
vation of religious liberty to American citizens under the American flag.” Of course 
all those religious papers, such as the N. Y. Recorder, the Presbyterian, the N. Y. 
Evangelist, the Protestant Churchman, &c., who are so zealous in publishing the de- 
tails of every instance of governmental prosecution of Protestants in foreign countries, 
will eagerly give publicity to this example of governmental prosecution of Catholics at 
home; and they will doubtless be equally glad, from their strong sense of justice and 
their indignant love of religious liberty, to notice, that whereas Protestants abroad are 
punished for worshipping in public (as is alleged) according to their own conscience, 
Catholics at home are punished for not worshipping according to the conscience of 
others. On the same day that Lieutenant Monroe, grand-nephew of a President of the 
United States, whose name is associated indelibly with the cause of American liberty, 
was suspended from his command for this reason, one of the men on board the ship 
was put in irons for refusing to attend the same service. It is needless to express our 
confident expectation that our respectable, truth-loving and impartial exchanges, will one 
and all hasten to publish this case, and by their indignant comments on it (which to 
save trouble may be clipped from their former editorials on the Madiai), evince their 
appreciation of the maxim that ‘* what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.”’ 

3. The Rev. Mr. Cian, a Chinese Catholic priest, has arrived at San Francisco, 
where a considerable number of the Chinese immigrants are Catholics. At the same 
time his arrival is viewed with lively pleasure with reference to the pagan Chinese, ‘* by 
all” (says the Echo du Pacifique, quoted in the Catholic Standard) ‘* who deplore the 
state of degradation in which the majority of the Chinese in California live.” 

St. Mary’s Church, in California street, San Francisco, is going up rapidly, and 
when completed will be ‘* perhaps the finest structure on the Pacific coast.”” The 
Catholic Standard of San Francisco, is, as far as we can see, a well-conducted and edi- 
fying paper, nearly every number of which contains lengthy extracts from Brownson’s 
Review or the Metropolitan. It is published with the approbation of the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Alemany, in Spanish and English. 

4. The venerable church of St. Patrick, Pittsburg, Pa.. was totally destroyed by fire 
on the morning of Thursday, Aug. 10, a little before day. The fire communicated 
from a machine shop. The organ was destroyed. The best part of the vestments and 
plate was saved. The loss is partially covered by insurance. This old church was as- 
sociated with the beginning of Catholicity in this city. [Pittsburg Catholic. ] 

5. At St. Louis on the afternoon of an election day (Aug. 7) that city became the 
theatre of one of the largest and most disgraceful mobs that ever took place in the West. 
It began by a fight at the polls between a party of Americans and a number of Irish. 
Wherever an Irishman was seen on the street he was pursued and cruelly beaten. 
Finally the mob were met by a number of Irishmen who gave battle, but the crowd of 
rioters increasing, they gave way, and retreated to their houses. Here the scene was 
terrific. The Irish, it is said, fired pistol shots in the crowd who were engaged in break- 
ing in their doors and windows with showers of stones. The mob then proceeded on 
its way, assailing every coffee-house or tenement supposed to contain foreigners, with 
acontinued storm of missiles. The doors and windows of a great number of houses 
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were riddled with stones and brickbats. The Irish made a stand in one place, but un- 
successfully, in defence of their dwellings. The military and police restored order fora 
time, but the riot burst out afresh at about 10 o’clock at night; the military, however, 
coming to the rescue, the mob was dispersed. At the time of sending this notice to 
press it was not known how many persons had been killed or wounded; but the num- 
ber was considerable, especially of the severely wounded. 

6. On the 25th of July, the St. Joseph’s (German) Catholic Orphan Asylum, Alle. 
gheny City, was entirely destroyed by fire. Time was afforded to remove nearly all the 
furniture. There were about forty orphans, none of whom were injured, but the clothes 
of the children, except what they had on, were burnt. The building cost $7,000, and 
was insured for $3,000. It is supposed that the fire was accidental. 


7. Ordinations. 

Diocese or Cincinnati: July 15. By the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcety. Ton- 
sure and Minors— Mr. John Lynch, a native of Zanesville, in religion Brother Hya- 
einth,O.S. D. Thursday, Aug. 10. In the Chapel of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Cincinnati. By the Most Rev. Abp. Purcett. The clerical Tonsure and four 
Minors — Mr. Wm. James Barney, a native of that city. July 16. Subdeaconship— 
the same. Sunday, July 16, at St. Peter’s, Chillicothe, Deaconship; and Tuesday, 18th, 
Priesthood, —the same Rev. gentleman. [** One of Rev. Mr. Lynch’s sisters, five of 
whom were nuns of the order of St. Dominic, died of the cholera two weeks ago, 
She took the disease while waiting on a cholera patient whom she left her convent to 
attend, at St. Rose’s, near Springfield, Ky. His mother, an aged widow, has also 
joined the community of Dominican Sisters at Somerset, Ohio.”’ Cath. Tel.] 

Diocese or Pitrssure: July 15. By the Rt. Rev. Bp. O’Conwnor, in his domestic 
chapel. Subdeaconship—MM. John C. Farran, Richard C. Christy, and J. B. 
O’Connor. The 18th: Deaconship— the same Rey. gentlemen. 

Diocese or Mitwavkie: July 19th. By the Rt. Rev. Bp. Henni. Priesthood— 
the Rev. Thomas Keenan. 

Diocese or Hartrorp: Sunday, July 2. By the Rt. Rev. Bp. O’Reilly. Sacred 
Order of Priesthood — the Rev. Michael J. Tully. 


8. Religious Receptions. 

At New Haven, Wednesday, Aug. 2, in St. Mary’s Church, Miss Eliza Coleman 
(in religion Sister Mary Baptiste) and Miss Bridget Dasha (Sister Mary Nicholas) 
took the solemn vows of the Sisterhood of Mercy and received the black veil from the 
Rt. Rev. Bp. O’Remty; and Miss Elizabeth Ruddin (now in religion Sister Mary Al- 
phonsus) and Miss Ellen Dennan (Sister Mary Augustine) received the white veil and 
religious habit. Mass was said by the Rt. Rev. Bishop, who also preached the sermon. 
The ladies to be received were conducted to the altar by the Mother Superior of the 
Convent of Mercy at Providence, assisted by the Superioress of the Convent at New 
Haven. The sermon of the Bishop was highly calculated to dispel the false and ground- 
less ideas which many of his hearers had, no doubt, hitherto entertained of this act of 
self-sacrifice. At least a thousand non-catholics were present. [Abridged from the cor- 
respondence of the Freeman’s Journal. | 


9. Churches. 

At South Reading, Mass., Sunday, July 23, the new Church of St. Joseph was dedi- 
cated by the Rev. T. O’Shahan of Salem, assisted by the Rev. Mr. O’Brien of the Ca- 
thedral, who preached the sermon. 

At Poughkeepsie, Sunday, July 23, the new Church of St. Peter’s, was dedicated by 
the Very Rev. Wm. Starrs, V. G. of the Diocese of New York. High Mass was 
celebrated by the Rev. Mr. Curran of St. Andrew’s Church, New York. The Rev. 
Dr, Cummings, of New York, preached the sermon. 
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At Pottstown, Montgomery Co., Pa., Sunday, July 30, the corner-stone of a new 
church, under the invocation of St. Aloysius, was laid by the Very Rev. E. J. Sourin, 
V. G. of the Diocese of Philadelphia. 

At Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y., Aug. 1, the corner stone of a new church was 
laid by the Rev. A. McGeough of Shenectady, before ‘* an assemblage of at least 3,000 
persons of all denominations.’”’ The Rev. F. P. McFarland of Utica, preached the 
sermon. The church isto be in the Byzantine style, to seat 1,200 persons, and when 
finished, is expected to rival any of its class in the country, for beauty and spaciousness. 


10. Colleges. 

St. Joseph’s College, Somerset, Ohio, held itsthird annual commencement on the 6th 
of July. The audience (on account of the weather) ‘‘ were collected together in the 
shade of a majestic old forest that is standing not far from the new college.”’ A fine 
procession of students, the literary societies in their uniforms, and the members of the 
community in the white robes of the Dominican order, led by the college band, pro- 
ceeded from the college to the chosen spot. Orations, interspersed with music and dis- 
tribution of premiums, were closed by an address from the Hon. W. E. Finch, of 
Somerset. 

St. Francis’ Academy, Loretto, Cambria Co., held its examination and exhibition on 
the 18h July. The Bishop of Pittsburg and a number of the clergy were present and 
expressed thear delight with the examination, and the performances at the exhibition 
which followed, both of which reflected the greatest credit on the good Franciscan 
Brothers. 

The Fourth Annual Commencement of the College of St. Francis Xavier, New York 
City, was held on the 11th of July. The Archbishop distributed the premiums, and 
made one of his characteristic addresses. The commencement altogether is described 
as “a satisfactory evidence of a year well spent and a delightful promise of future 
progress.” 

St. Joseph’s College, Susquehanna Co., Pa., lately chartered by an act of the Legis- 
lature, held its second annual commencement about the 15th of July. 

St. Charles College, Ellicott’s Mills, Md., closed its exercises on the 16th, with a dis- 
tribution. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Le Fevre presided at the distribution, and made an 
address. Some valuable prizes, some of which were kindly presented by the Arch- 
bishop, were awarded, and the ceremony closed ‘* with a beautiful little hymn in French 
to the Blessed Virgin.”’ 


ll. Ladies’ Academies. 

St. Mary’s Academy, Somerset, Ohio, held its annual exhibition on the 5th of July. 
The exercises are described in glowing and feeling terms in. the Catholic Telegraph by 
one who ‘** a few short months before was an inmate of those sacred walls,’’ and had 
experienced the care of the Dominican Sisters. 

St. Xavier’s Academy, Latrobe, Westmoreland Co., Pa., gave its exhibition on the 
%th. It appears to have been a spirited affair. Miss P. Inmsen, Miss Campbell, and 
Miss E. McSwiggen bore away the crowns. 

The Academy of the Visitation, Georgetown, gave its exhibition on the 12th of July. 
The President of the United States, and Mrs. Pierce; members of the Senate and vari- 
ous Foreign Ministers with their families were present. The President distributed the 
premiums. It must have been deeply gratifying, especially to the young ladies who 
were leaving the institution, to receive their crowns and medals from the hand of the 
Chief Magistrate of their country, and on the part of the President it was certainly a 
graceful act, especially in these times, and one of a high and noble policy. 

The Academy of the Visitation at Frederick City, Md., gave its distribution on the 
18th July. We have no details, but the Mirror publishes five solid columns of pre- 
miums, with the names of the young ladies —a lively incentive to diligence. 
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The Academy of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart at Eden Hall, near Philadelphig, 
held its commencement also on the 18th. The premiums were distributed by the Vey 
Rev. Mr. Sourin, V. G. The young ladies delivered several pieces of composition, ani 
the ceremony concluded with tnusic and refreshments, which in that beautiful spot, the 
weather that it was, must have been very acceptable. 

With this we are forced to close our notices of these interesting celebrations, in giving 
which it has not been our design to give a good-natured puff or advertisement to the 
schools mentioned, but simply and pleasantly to remind our readers of what ought tg 
be to us all a matter of pride and pleasure, namely, the number and flourishing state of 
our educational institutions. 


12. Obituary. It is this month unusually large, from the number of our devoted clergy 
and religious women, who have fallen victims to their attention upon the sick and 
dying in the prevailing epidemic. 

In New York, July 31, the Rev. Jouw McCase, of consumption, in the 37th yer 
of his age. He was recently in charge of Cold Spring. His obsequies were performed 
at the Cathedral, where a solemn High Mass of requiem was celebrated by the Very 
Rev. Wm. Starrs, V. G., assisted by the Rev. MM. Farrell and O’Callaghan. 

At Saratoga, July 16, the Rev. Joseph Stokes, of the Diocese of Hartford, of con- 
sumption. He was for some years engaged in the missions of the Diocese of Charleston, 

At St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum, Boston, on Sunday, July 23, Sister Mary Gregory 
(daughter of Dr. E. Davis, of Philadelphia). She entered the society in 1828, at six- 
teen, and has spent twenty-three years on the missions in the duties of a Sister of 
Charity. She was the first of the Sisterhood who have died in Boston. She has been 
a severe sufferer for many years, and a patient one. 

At the Convent of Mercy, Chicage, Ill., July 8, Mother Mary Agatha (Margaret 
O’Brien), and Sister Mary Bernard Hughes; on the 9th, Sister Mary Louisa Connors; 
and on the 11th, Sister Mary Veronica Hickey (at the Hospital of Mercy). These 
excellent religious have fallen victims to the epidemic. Of Mother Agatha, the Westem 
Tablet gives the following particulars: 

‘¢ This most excellent religious entered the Order of Mercy in May, 1843, and soon 
after emigrated with Mother Ward and some other Sisters, to form the first establish- 
ment of her Order in America, under the superintendence of the Right Rev. Dr. 0’Con- 
nor, at Pittsburg. On the 6th of May, 1846, she made her religious profession in the 
hands of the same Right Rev. Prelate. 

‘*In the course of the same year she removed from Pittsburg, at the head of five Sis 
ters, to Chicago, which has ever since continued to be the field of her labors and the 
home of her affections. How successful these exertions have been may be learned from 
the flourishing condition of the community, (now numbering forty-eight members), 
from the many schools under the direction of the Sisters, and from the excellent estab- 
lishments founded under her far-seeing wisdom in this city and Galena. 

‘*In the hearts of her numerous friends the memory of Mother Agatha will long be 
enshrined. They will miss and lament the prudent adviser, the kind comforter, the 
sympathetic friend. Let us hope that her virtues, and those of her departed Sisters, 
will be imitated by those who lament their memory. ‘‘ Lovely and comely in their 
life, even in death they were not divided.”” Requiescant in pace. 

At Joliet, the Rev. Michael O’Donnell, of Lockport, Ill., of cholera. This estimable 
missionary was ordained by Bp. Vandervelde. His brother, the Rev. Thomas O’Don- 
nel!, died of the same disease in September, 1852, at Ottawa. 

At Chicago, July 31, the Rev. P. J. McLaughlin, of St. Patrick’s Church in that 
city —a laborious and much venerated priest. 

Friday, July 2ist, the Rev. J. J. Mullen, Pastor of St. James’ Church, Philadelphia, 
aged about 40 years. 

At New York, July 27, the Rev. Joseph Marshall, S. J., Professor of Languages a 
St. Xavier’s College in that city, of the prevailing epidemic. Father Marshall was & 
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native of France, and quitted ‘a brilliant position in his native land, in order to devote 
his life, on this continent, exclusively to the glory of God and the salvation of souls.”’ 
[Celt.] 

At the Convent of the Sisters of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, in the 57th year of her age, 
Sister Melanie. She was born at Namur, entered religion in 1817, and continued to her 
death (37 years) an edifying and fervent religious. [Cath. Tel.] 

At New York, Tuesday, July 18th, at the residence of his mother, the Rev. John 
Whelan, of the Diocese of Little Rock, of cholera, with which he was seized while at- 
tending on the Rev. Mr. Farrell, who was sick of the same disease. The funeral was 
celebrated at St. James’ Church, and the remains were then taken to the Cathedral for 
interment. 

At St. John’s Hospital, Cincinnati, Saturday, Aug. 5, Sister Elizabeth (in the world 
Mary Conroy) in the 35th year of her age. Sister Elizabeth died of cholera, after an 
illness of eleven hours, having been most unremitting and devoted in her attention to 
the orphans sick of that disease. 

Conversion AND Deatu or Lieut. Tosy.— It is our painful duty to announce the 
death of Lt. Wm. C. Toby, who expired at Harrisburg, Pa., on the Ist of August. 

Lt. Toby served in the Mexican war, but was better known from his long connection 
with the press as Legislative, and more recently, Congressional reporter. His letters 
under the nom de plume of *‘ John of York,” were greatly admired, and earned for 
the writer no little celebrity, while his amiable and sociable qualities endeared him to a 
large circle of acquaintances who will deeply lament his untimely end. 

Lt. Toby was engaged during the present session of Congress in reporting for a New 
York paper, until his failing health compelled him to abandon his desk and seek the 
means of restoration in travel and recreation. Accordingly he turned his steps towards 
the Pennsylvania Springs, but on reaching Harrisburg his strength gave way and he 
was compelled to take to his bed, where he rapidly sunk under his disease, consumption, 
until death terminated his earthly career. 

In his last sickness he was visited by several Protestant slice, who failed, how- 
ever, to afford him the consolation he desired, although he had always been a Protestant 
himself. At length he sent for the Rev. Mr. Maher, the Catholic pastor, who after 
sufficient conversation, received his profession of faith and admitted him into the Cath- 
olic fold. Subsequently, the deceased received all the rites of the Church with much 
fervorand piety. As he had resided in Harrisburg from time to time, he had many 
acquaintances and friends there among the Protestant portion of the community, among 
whom his death-bed conversion has, very naturally, created no little sensation. 

The remains of the deceased were interred in the Catholic Cemetery of St, Patrick’s 
Church, Harrisburg, on the 3d ult. The members of the press attended his funeral in 
a body, accompanied by a very large number of the citizens generally. The usual mil- 
itary honors were also paid to his remains. His coffin bore the following appropriate 
inscription:— ** Lieut. Wm. C. Toby, late of 4th Infantry U.S.A. Died August 1, 
1854. Served with distinction under General Scott, during the war with Mexico.’ 
Requiescat in pace. 


II. Lrrerary INTELLIGENCE. 


American Text Books in the Irish University. — We are pleased to learn that the Ancient 
and Modern Histories by Professor Fredet, of our city, have been adopted as Text 
Books in the Irish University. This simple announcement we consider the best evi- 
dence of the merits of the works and the distinguished talents of the Rev. author. 

Messrs, Webb & Levering, Louisville, Ky., announce as in press ‘* Miscellanea, 
comprising Reviews, Essays and Lectures on Historical, Theological and Miscellaneous 
Subjects, by the Rt. Rev. M. J. Sparpine, D. D., Bishop of Louisville.” A consider- 
able portion of the interesting and highly valuable papers thus promised us, originally 
appeared in the U. S. Catholic Magazine. 
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The NM. Y. Freeman’s Journal has discontinued its semi-weekly edition after a year 
trial, and Mr. McLeop Murpny has retired from the editorial management. Fewo 
the readers and admirers of the Journal regret the discontinuance of the semi-weekly, 
as, even during its publication, the ‘full meal” of the weekly edition was generally 
found to relish better. 

Among the interesting announcements by general publishers, is that of ‘* Prescott 
History of Philip I,’’ the first two volumes of which are said to be in a state of for. 
wardness. It would appear scarcely possible that a historian who is not a Catholi 
could do justice to this most remarkable reign, unless he became a Catholic by writing 
it, as has happened to some illustrious modern writers. 

Charles B. Norton, of New York, advertizes in Norton’s Literary Gazette, a long lis 
of rare and curious books, in old and scarce editions, some of which are of a nature 
interest the Catholic clergy and librarians. ‘ 


III. Potrricat AND SecuLar INTELLIGENCE. 


The news from the seat of war is meagre. Since the Russian assault on Silistria 
failed, their forces, at first retreating upon Moldavia, have by a countermarch, concen- 
trated apparently for the defence of Bucharest, and with the intention of holding or dis- 
puting Wallachia against the allies. It is evident that this counter-movement was 
necessary, as a diversion, in order to protect the Crimea from an Anglo-French expe- 
dition, and that for that purpose it will be effectual as long as Austria does not actively 
join the coalition. The Russians have suffered extremely in the various actions which 
have been fought with the advanced guard of the Turks, as well as in the siege of Silis- 
tria, and they have lost a very considerable number of general officers. Prince Pas- 
kiewitch, the conqueror of Persia and of Warsaw, has retired from the commani, 
some say disgraced, some wounded, but at all events unsuccessful, and Gortschakof 
has resumed it. The allies were concentrating upon Giurgevo, north bank of the 
Danube, which was occupied by the Turks, and a great battle was looked for. The 








English papers are filled with letters from the army, which, to say the least, are very 
interesting as pictures of Turkey and military life. A consequence of the union of the 
French and English troops in the same expedition, has been the reform of the dress of 
the latter. An easy and comfortable tunic has been substituted for the coat hitherto 
worn, the stiff stocks have been replaced by soft elastic ones, and low open collars, 8 
new light shako has been adopted, &c., &c. At the various reviews the superior 
physique, the discipline’and the machine-like regularity of the English regiments are ex- 
ceedingly admired by the French and Turkish commanders, while the rapidity, dex- 
terity and intelligence of the French win equal applause. It is talked of that a great 
number of Turks will be taken into English pay and officered by English officers,—a 
measure which, if tried, will certainly succeed, as the English have always shown 
particular tact in managing that species of force, while the bravery of the Turkish 
common soldiers requires nothing else but capacity and courage in their officers 0 
make the the finest troops. 

The crops in Europe are said to be exceedingly fine almost everywhere, so that in 
spite of the war the price of breadstuffs has fallen. Many parts of this country have 
suffered from drought. The corn in many districts is quite ruined. 

The cholera has raged with considerable severity during the past month, chiefly in 
the Atlantic cities and in those of the West. Chicago has particularly suffered. Balti- 
more has been nearly exempt, owing, no doubt, in a great degree, to its excellent 
natural drainage, dispensing somewhat with those hygienic measures which our muti- 
cipal authorities so generally neglect. We have had to record elsewhere the loss of 
many an estimable clergyman and religious: placed in the front rank in times of pesti- 
lence, they are sure to yield a certain number of victims to the destroyer. 
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